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PREFACE 


Tuts book is a continuation of the High School Grammar, 
Part I. It is written for pupils learning English by the 
Direct Method, and is intended to take them up to 
the matriculation standard of the Indian Universities 
in Grammar and Composition. 

The principle followed, as in the other Grammars 
in this series, is to teach Grammar and Composition in 
the most practical way, by means of numerous exercises 
and examples. The student should learn how various 
words and forms are used ; and, later on, by the rules 
of Grammar, why they are so used. 

The good old saying, Jn doing we learn, is eminently 
applicabie to work by the Direct Method, and the 
counsel we offer to teachers is: “ Teach by practice and 
example.” 

L. T. 


LESSON 1. 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES—THE FINITE VERB. 


We will take it for granted that the pupil remembers 
something of what he has already learnt about analysis 
of sentences; but we may usefully employ a little 
time in revising what has been done, before we 
proceed with the following lessons. 

One or two simple rules will perhaps help to make 
analysis a comparatively easy exercise. 


Rule 1.—Count the finite verbs. 

Let us take an example : 

You tell me to go home as quickly as possible because 
it is getting late, and I think it will be wise to follow 
your advice without delaying any longer. 

Here we have 4 finite verbs: (1) tell, (2) os getting, 
(3) think, (4) will be. 

There are also 3 other verbs : to go, to follow, delaying, 
but these are two of them infinitives and the third a 
verbal noun. 


Rule 2.—There are as many clauses in a sentence as 
there are finite verbs. 

We have in the above sentence 4 finite verbs, and 
therefore there are 4 clauses, which we shall have to 
deal with. 


H.3.G, 11 A € 
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Exercise 1. 


How many-clauses are there in each of the following 
sentences ? 

1. Looking round, I saw a man, who was very lame, 
trying to get over a wai!, but he did not appear to be 
very successful in his attempt. 

2. We often see that those boys who neglect their. 
work and absent themselves from school, on the slightest 
excuse, are usually unhappy and discontented. | 

3. Tell me not in mournful numbers 

Life is but an empty dream, 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. ~ 

4. Go, I do not wish to see your face again until you 
have repented and made up your mind to behave better 
in future. » 

5. . He that is down needs fear no fall ; 

He that is low, no pride; 


He that is humble ever shall — “ 
Have God to be his guide. 

6. “ You’re overtasked, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool,” to him I said ; 


And, at the word, right gladly he 
Received my proffered aid. 


7. We went along the road, wondering why our friends 
were so long in coming, little thinking that asad accident - 
had delayed them. 

8. When can their glory fade ? 

O, the wild charge they made ! 
All the world wonder’d. 


“ * 
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Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


H1ntTs.—The pupil must be taught carefully to distinguish 
between finite verbs and infinitiwes and participles. 


LESSON 2. 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES—NOUN CLAUSES. 


Exercise 2. 

Analyse : 

1. You ask me why I do this when there are so many 
other things that I might more profitably undertake. 

2. If you will tell me what you want, I will let you 
know why I have made up my mind to leave this place. 

3. We can all understand why you want to go away, 
but we think it would be wiser if you remained. 

4, He did this that he might mislead his enemies 
and make them believe that he was really trying to 


escape. 


5. I know you are ready to serve me in every possible 
way, but why do you pretend that you will not do what 
I ask ? 


H1nts.—Pay careful’attention to the noun clauses. 

A noun clause is always the subject of a sentence 
or object to a transitive verb. 

A simple method of finding the noun clause is to 
substitute the word something. If the sentence then 
makes good sense, we may be sure that the clause 
in question is a noun clause. 

Let us take No. 1 above: You ask me why I (fo this. 
For the clause, Why I do this, substitute the word 
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something. The sentence then reads, You ask me 
something. This makes good sense, and we at once 
see that Why I do this is a noun clause and object to 
the transitive verb ask.. 

Such verbs as ask, tell, give, take two objects. 

In No. 2, What you want is a noun clause, object 
to the verb tell. 

So also the transitive verb know has as its object . 
the noun clause, Why I have made up my mind. 

In No. 4, if we substitute the word something for 
the clause, That he was really tryung to escape, we see 
that this clause is object to the transitive verb believe. 

In No. 5, put the word something after the verb 
know, and we see at once that You are ready ... is object 
to the verb know, and, therefore, a noun clause. 


Rule.—The key to the noun clause is the word 
something. ; 


LESSON 3. 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES—ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 


Exercise 3. 
Analyse : 
1. This is the man who said he would lend me five ra 


rupees. 
2. This is the stick I bought yesterday when I went 
to the bazaar. 
3. We all know the town where he lived before he 
came here. 
4. The day when he went away was a sad one for all 
of us. 
5. The reason why he went is still unknown to those 
of us who were his most intimate friends. 


° 
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Hints.—Let us note carefully the adjective clauses, 


It is easy to find the adjective clauses, for an adjective 
clause, like an adjective, always qualifies a noun. 
Sometimes, as in No. 2, the relative pronoun is omitted. 
The stick I bought is equivalent to The stick that i 
bought. 

In No. 3, we must not be misled by the form of the 
clause, Where he lived; though this begins with the 
word where and, therefore, looks like an adverb clause, 


it is none the less an adjective clause, because it qualifies 


the noun town. 

Similarly in Nos. 4 and 5, When he went away and 
Why he went are adjective clauses because they qualify - 
the nouns day and reason. 


LESSON 4. 


ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES—ADVERB CLAUSES. 


Exercise 4. 


Analyse : 
1. I will go as soon as the sun rises, unless you tell 
me to stay. 
2. Where you go I will go, and what you do I 
will do. 
3. In the morning, as he entered the hall 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all over him came, 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 
4. And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we've fled together, 
For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 
5. 


1 know as well as anybody what ought to be done, 
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but I find it more difficult than ever to do my best, when 
so many people are watching me. 


Hints.—Let us note carefully the adverb clauses. 

These will not be difficult to find, if we bear in mind 
always that an adverb clause, Jike an adverb, modifies 
the meaning of a verb, adjective or adverb. 

In No. 1, As soon as the sun rises modifies the meaning 
of the verb will go, and is, therefore, an adverb clause. 
Similarly, Unless you tell me to stay is an adverb clause, 
since it also modifies the meaning of the verb will go. 

In No. 2, Where you go modifies the meaning of the 
verb will go. 

‘Notice that What you do is object to the transitive 
verb will do and is, therefore, a noun clause. 

In No. 3, As he entered the hall modifies the verb 
came. Let us look at the clause, Where his picture 
hung against the wall. ‘This looks like an adverb 
clause, but we see that it qualifies the noun hall. It 
cannot, therefore, be an adverb clause.. What is it.? 

For the rats had eaten it ou of the frame is equivalent 
to Because the rats had eaten wt out of the frame. The 
sweat came because the rats, etc. So we see this is 
another adverb clause. 

[. In No. 4, of what kind is the clause begining. For 
should he jind 2 

In No. 5, we must notice the clauses indicating 
- comparison, and’ beginning with as well as, than. These 
are adverb clauses. 

When there is a comparison, one of the terms of the 
comparison is always an adverb clause. 

I-can do tt as well as you. 

Here, to complete the sense, we must supply the 
verb can do. The sentence then reads: I can do itt 
as well as you can do wt. 

I can do %t-is the principal clause, and As well as 
you can do tt is an adverb clause, modifying the verb 
can do. So also, As well as anybody is an adverb clause, 
and is equivalent to As well as anybody can do %t. 

What is than ever ? 

Sometimes adverb clauses are a little difficult to 
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discover. If we are in doubt, let us first see if the 
clause in question is a noun clause or an adyjectwe 
clause. If it is neither of these, we may be sure that it 
is an adverb clause, for there are only three kinds of 
clauses. Let us take an example or two: 
(1) We all know when we ought to go to school. 
Here the subordinate clause is When we ought to go 
to school. . 
Let us ask the three questions we learnt in Part I. : 
(i) Does the clause stand as subject or objec 
to the verb 2 
(ii) Does it qualify a noun ? 
(iii) Does it modify a verb ? 
We see at once that When we ought to go to school is 
object to the verb know, and therefore a noun clause. 
(2) We all know the time when we ought to go to 
school. 3 
Here, if we apply our three questions, we shall see 
that the clause, When we ought ... qualifies the noun 
time, and is therefore an adjective clause. 
(3) We all go when we ought to go to school. 
Here, on asking our three questions, we find that 


the clause modifies the verb go, and is therefore an 
adverb clause. 


LESSON 5. 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES—PHRASES. 


We often meet with groups of words not containing 
a verb, or a verb understood. 

No group of words is called a sentence or clause unless 
at contains a fimte verb. It is called a phrase. 

Beginners are sometimes misled by the presence of 
a participle or infinitive ; but we must remember that 
neither a participle nor an infinitive is a finite verb. 
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And without a finite verb we can have a phrase, but not 
a sentence or clause. 

A few examples and exercises will be the best means 
of making things clear to the student. 


Exercise 5. 


Point out the phrases in the following : 


Fee k 
. Running along the road we met a bear. 

. After a short while he went home. 

. He gave me a stick of ebony wood. 

. Rejected by all he wandered about in despair. 

. Thinking of all these dangers made him afraid. 
. He lived and died respected by all. 

. After chatting for a few minutes he went home. 
. He saw a tiger of the fiercest appearance. 

. Knowing these things he could not keep silence. 


OONG or | WD 


—_— 
ca) 


He is a man naturally inclined to do good. 


Hints.-—A phrase may do the work of a noun, adjective 
or adverb. 


In No. 1 the phrase qualifies the word man, and is 


therefore an adjective phrase. 


In No. 3 it modifies the meaning of the verb ant. 


and is therefore an adverb phrase. 


There should not be much difficulty about this. 


The key to the matter is the presence or absence of a 
finite verb. 


The lessons on phrases in Part I. may be revised. 
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LESSON 6. 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES—THE COMPLEMENT. 


Certain words are often used to complete the sense 
of the verb. | 

These words are known as the complement. 

The verbs that require a complement are known as 
verbs of incomplete predication. That is to say, verbs 
whose predicate is not complete without the addition 
of certain words ; the object of a transitive verb is not 
counted in the complement, but is dealt with separately. 

Verbs of incomplete predication may be transitive or 
wntransitive. 


Exercise 6. 


Point out the complement in the following : 
. He is a good boy. 

. Let me alone. 

. They shot him dead. 

He became a pleader. 

. They set the birds at liberty. 

. The story goes that all were drowned. 
. The tree lies where it falls. 

. He went home. 

. I heard him tell you. 

. The book is mine. 


SHANA AH WD 


— 


Hints.—The verb to be is always incomplete unless it 
means to exist. Thus we say: God is. That is, God 
exists. But we say: He is alive, He is a good boy, 
completing the sense with another word. 
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The complement may be a noun, an adjective, a parti- 
ciple, a preposition with an object (as in No. 5), an 
infinitive, an adverb, a clause (as in No. 7). 


Exercise 7. 
Point out the complement in the following : 
I wisk him to be punished. 
The teacher thought him a dunce. 
. I guessed him to be an enemy. 
The man is a knave. 
. He likes us to be punished. 
The book is where [I left it. 
You look very ill to-day. 
. He seems angiy. 
The King made him Prime Minister. 
The man called his servant lazy. 


— 
CONIA MTP ON os 


&. 


— 
S 


HInTS.—Some verbs require a complement at times, and 
at other times do not. 

Thus, in No. 5, He likes us to be punished, the com- 
plement is to be punished: If we omit the complement 
and say, He likes us, the sense is still good, but quite 
different. 

Again, in No. 9, made takes a complement. but 
we may use the verb made with a simple object, as, 
He made a boat. 


Complements may be pointed out in the course of 
reading lessons. 


Exercise §. 


Form sentences, using the following verbs followed by 
complements: Is, wish, guess, like, strike, let, become, 

. * ¥ 
return, go, walk, hear, drive, set, make, find, turn out, — 
appear, continue, prove. aes 

* 


: 


A 
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LESSON 7. 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES—DETAILED ANALYSIS. 


For detailed analysis it is useful to employ a ruled 
tabular form. By this method the work becomes simpler, 
and mistakes are more easily avoided. 

Let us take an example and analyse the following : 


We leave the well-beloved place, 
Where first we gazed upon the sky ; 
The roofs, that heard our earliest cry, 
Will shelter one of stranger race. 

The table given on page 12 may be used, or any other’ 
one that is given in a good Grammar, but it will be 
found best to keep to one form. One can remember 
it more readily and is less likely to make mistakes. 


Exercise 9. 
Analyse : 
1. His trusty sword the warrior chieftain drew. 
2. No man will ever trust a friend who plays him 
false. 
3. Let us forget our sorrows now and think of all 
the good that we have gained. 
f. Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 
5. If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again. 
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6. Tell me where is fancy bred. 
7. Ask what you will, I’ll answer true. 


8. Where I had been he asked in angry tones. ¢% 


9. Come as you are, without delay. 
10. This isthe place where he the treasure hid. 


Hints.—In doing the above sentences we should notice: 
that the natural order of words, (1) subject, (2) predi- 
cate, (3) object, is sometimes changed, especially in 
poetry. Thus, in No. 1, sword is, of course, the object. 


Analyse : 
. 


~~ 


In No. 6, Where 1s fancy bred is object to the transitive 
verb tell, and is therefore a noun clause. 
In No. 8 the object is placed first. 


> 


LESSON 8. 
VARIOUS EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 


Exercise 10. 


Then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 
Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth 


Repeats the story of her birth. 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

‘“ This is pty own, my native land! ” 

There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots on high, 
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His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
5. The swallow stopped as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipped under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey. 
6. The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 
And drinks and gapes for drink again ; 
The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair. 
7, Well then! I now do plainly see, 
This busy world and I shall ne’er agree. 
8. Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill : 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still. 
9. I loved him not; and yet now he is gone, 
I feel I am alone 
I checked him while he spoke ; Pes could he speak, 
Alas, I would not check. 

10. Without a word he turned and fled, as fast as his 
good horse could carry him, till he vanished out of sight, 
near the place where the wood meets the stream. 

11. If you could for a moment imagine yourself a 
king endowed with limitless power, you might realize 
something of the feelings of this man when for the first 
time he took his seat on the bench. 

12. Had we never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 
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15. Call me what you please, blame me as. you will, 
but do not, as you value your lives, let my solemn 
warnings fall on deaf or indifferent ears. 

14, Of Nelson and the North, 

Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone. 

15. How happy is he born and taught 

That serveth not another’s will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought 
- And simple truth his utmost skill. 


16. These memories should be not only of great 
interest to all those who wish to acquaint themselves 
with a still closer view of English political life, during 
an extremely controversial and stormy period, but also 
to those for whom the early struggles of a successful 
literary career and a vivid personality are of constant 

"attraction. 
17. In the downhill of life, when I find I’m declining, 
May my lot no less fortunate be 

* Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea. 


18. The prosperity that has always characterized this 
country is, if we analyze it, due rather to the character 
of its inhabitants than to the natural advantages with 
which Providence has endowed it. 


19. The garlands wither on your brow ; 
- Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds ; 
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Your heads must come 

To the cold tomb ; 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


Hints.—The teacher need not confine himself to these 
exercises, but may give others from books the boys 
are reading, or from any other source. The more 
practice the pupil gets, the better. 


LESSON 9 
PARSING. 


We have already seen that to parse a word means to 
give certain details about it and its relations to other 
words in a sentence. 

We have already shown in Part I. of the Grammar 
what details should be given when parsing each different 
class of word, or Part of Speech. We may, however, 
repeat them once more, reminding the student again. 
that it is most important always to observe the same 


order when parsing. By so doing much confusion and” 


many mistakes are avoided. . 
Noun and Pronoun. Give kind, number, case, and say 
why the word is in that case. * 


Adjective. Give kind, degree, and state what word 
it limits or qualifies. 


Verb. Give kind (weak or strong, transitive or 
intransitive), vorce, mood, tense, number, person, subject, 


object (if any), complement (if any). : 


* 


Participle. State kind of verb from which it comes. — 
voice, tense; point out the word it limits, and state 


the object (if any). asi 


‘ a 
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Note.—When a participle combines to form the compound 
tense of a verb, as: He is going ; I have been beaten; we 
need not parse the participle separately, but take it as 
part of the tense. 


Adverb. Give kind, degree (if an adverb of quality) 
and name the word it modifies. 

Preposition. Name the noun or pronoun it governs. 

Conjunction. Say whether coordinating or subordi- 
nating, and state what it joins. 

Interjection. Merely say that it is an interjection. 


>» 


LESSON 10. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES IN PARSING EXEMPLIFIED 
AND EXPLAINED. I. 


[f the sense of a sentence is clearly understood, it 
should not be difficult to parse every word of it, se long 
as we remember that a word is to be parsed according 

_ to the work it does and not according to its appearance. 
_ Difficulties, however, sometimes arise in parsing, and 
2 ‘we will therefore take a few examples, in order to see 
how these difficulties are to be met. 

* 

agi Exercise 11. 
Parse : | 


1. Can you tell me what has happened ? 
_ «The only difficulties here are the words can tell 
and what. These should be parsed as follows : 


; . can: verb, trans., defective, of incomplete pre- 
. dication, act., indic. mood, pres.,sing., 2nd pers., 
H.8.G0 11 *~ 
> 
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agreeing with its subject you, and having for 
its object the infin. Cell. 

tell: verb, weak, trans., act., inf. mood, pres. 

tense, governed by the trans. verb can, and 
having for its object the noun clause, what has 
happened. 

what: rel. pron., 3rd pers., sing., agreeing witch 

its antecedent that, understood; in nom. case, 
subject to the verb has happened. 

The word what is sometimes parsed as a compound 
relative pronoun, but it. is simpler and more correct 
to take it as a relative agreeing with the suppressed 
antecedent that, understood. 


2. Please lend me your pencil. 
Here the only difficulty is in the word please. In 
order to parse it correctly, it is necessary to realize 


that please is a contraction for if you please. When 
this is made clear we see at once that please is the 


present tense of the subjunctive mood of the verb to 


please, and that it ee a subordinate adverb 
clause. 


3. Send whom you please, I will give him the letter. 
The only difficulties here are whom and him. 
Whom must be parsed as, rel. pron. referring to 

antecedent him, understood, 3rd pers., sing., obj. 

to the verb to send, understood, the full sentence 

being, Send whom you please to send. 
Him is indirect object to the verb give. 


4. Who are you ? 
Here we must note that you is the subject, and 


1) 
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who is the completion of the predicate or comple- 
ment after the verb of incomplete predication are, 
nom. case, agreeing with you. 


5. He runs as fast as you. 

Here the only difficulty is in parsing the word as. 
The first as clearly modifies the adv. fast, and is 
therefore an adverb. The second as joins the 
suburdinate clause as you (run) to the main clause, 
He runs as fast, and is therefore a subordinating 
conjunction. 


6. This is such news as we seldom hear. 

Here as is the only difficult word. If we look at 
the sentence attentively we shall see that as is 
object to the verb hear, and is a relative pronoun, 
having for its antecedent the word news. 


7. I accuse no one but you. 
Here the word but presents some difficulty ;_ but 
a little consideration shows that but is a preposition 
equivalent to except. 


8. There 1s no boy but loves him. 
The sense is : There is no boy who does not love him. 
But is therefore, in this sentence, a oe pronoun 
equivalent to who not. 


9. He seems a happy man. 

Here we have to note that seems is a verb of 
uncomplete predication, and that man is in the 
nominative case and forms the completion of the 
predicate or complement. 


10. He was taught English by the master. 
Here we have to consider the word English. We 
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know that some verbs, such as teach, learn, give, tell, 
promise, ask, refuse, show, offer, forgive, lend, take 
two objects. In the passive voice one of the 
objects becomes the subject, and the other remains 


_ in the objective case and is known as the retained 


object. The word English is here the retained 
object after the verb taught. 


11. She as far(from the land of her fathers. 


In this sentence the word far calls for comment. 
Far is an adverb, but it appears to modify the 
word from, which is a preposition. Now according 
to our definition, an adverb is a word used to modify 
the meaning of a verb, adjective, or other adverb ; 


how then are we to explain this use of the adverb 
far? Some grammarians explain it as an exceptional 


usage, and say that the adverb here modifies the 
meaning of a preposition, but it is better to take 


it as modifying the whole adverbial phrase from the 
land of her fathers. Taking it so, we do not have 


to account for any exceptional usage. 


12. I am entirely in agreement with you. 


Here, as in No. 11, it is best to take the adverb 
entirely as modifying the adverbial phrase im 
agreement with you. 


13. He followed close behind his master. 


We may deal with close, which is an adverb . 


equivalent to closely, as in Nos. 11 and 12. 


14. He wrote this letter gust before the battle. 


15. He lives quite near my house. 


These last two examples may be similarly treghail 


#. 
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16. I don’t care a bit. 
Here we should notice that the @ Gi is used as an 
adverb. 
17. He went home. 
Here also the noun home is used as an adverb. ' 
18. The water was knee deep. 
This is similar to No. 17. 
19. This passage is somewhat difficult. 
| Here the pronoun somewhat is used as an adverb. 
20. Bang went the guns. 
Here bang, a verb, is used as an adverb modifying 
the verb went. 


LESSON 11. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES IN PARSING EXEMPLIFIED 
hed AND EXPLAINED., II. 


Exercise 12. 
Parse : 
1. Every why hath a wherefore. 
Here we should note that the adverbs why and 
wherefore are used as nouns. 
. [f stands stiff. 
We all meet with ups and downs in life. 
Your but is a troublesome fellow. 
. Call me a friend. 
. Call me a ghari. 
. The people elected him president. 
. I have seen a man like him. 
Here we should note that lke, though an adjective, 


Go I OB O LO 
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governs the objective case, the reason being that 
the preposition ¢o or wnto is understood after it. 
9. He lives near me. 
Here again the word /o is understood. 
10. At last he arrived. | 
Here we may say that the preposition at governs 
the adjective last, or better, that it governs the 
noun understood which the adjective last qualifies. 


Nore.—Some grammarians say that a preposition may 
sometimes govern (i) an adjective, (ii) an adver, (ii) an 
infinitive, (iv) a phrase, (v) a clause, and give as justi- 
fication such examples as : 

(i) Adjectives. In short, after all, at last, for better 
for worse, where in each case the preposition 
appears to govern an adjective. But in reality 
these adjectives stand for nouns: short is 
equivalent to swm or summary; all stands 
for all things, and so on. So that in each case 
we may parse the adjective as an adjective used 
as a nou ; 

(ii) Adverbs. Again we have tll now, by then, from ~ 
here, where a preposition apparently governs 
an adverb. In reality the adverb is used as a 
noun, and we should treat it as such. 

(ii) Infinitives. A preposition governs an in- 
finitive, as: He was about to die. Here there is 
nothing irregular in the use of the preposition, 
because the infinitive is a verbal noun, being 
the name of the verb. Similarly, a preposition 
may govern a gerund or verbal noun: He is 
fond of running. 

(iv) Phrases. He came from beyond the mountains ; 
The question of where to go is difficult; I did 
not see him till within a few days of the examina- 
tion. In each of these cases the phrase is a 
noun phrase, and therefore equivalent to a 
noun; so the preposition is still governing . 
a& noun or a noun equa 
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(v) Clauses. I informed him of what I had learned ; 
The question turns upon what he was doing; 
It all depends upon whether he will consent. 
Here in each case the clause is doing the work 
of a noun, and is therefore a noun clause. So 
the preposition is doing its legitimate work in 
governing a noun or noun equivalent. 

There appears no reason, therefore, why we should 


alter our definition of a preposition. 


LESSON 12. 
VARIOUS PARSING EXERCISES. 


These may be used when required in class or for 
home work. 


Exercise 13. 


Parse : 


x 
2. 
3. 
4. 


PPS SH oe 


—) 


10. 


— 
— 


12. 


The river Tamar can be ascended by steamers. 
There barges discharge their burdens of coal. 

A new road gives access to this quay. 

The land was once owned by the Abbey of Tavi- 


. The road runs due north. 

. Seventy years ago no such road existed. 

. The vast upland was all heather and gorse. 

. The crags rise many hundred feet. 

. Ina hollow of the down still stands Morwell House. 


Even forty years ago the hall was intact. 


. The man was intent on his work. 


His head sank in his thin shaking hands. 
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13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
a1: 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
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All at once the door opened. 

He stood up as one bewildered. 

The tall man opened his mouth to speak. 

I am come for my daughter. 

He staggered back against the wall. 

He took a seat unasked. 

The gentleman addressed answered with an eifort. 
Where is she now ? 

I was mad when I did it. 

I saw you when you did it. | 

That blood that was shed is not yet atoned for. 
Sit down, and I will tell you my story. 

Rejoice if he has set you free. 

I am not deaf that I should be addressed in signs. 
I was a young man when I first saw you. 

I had seen nothing like it before. 

I knew he was of foreign blood. 

That was witchcraft, but I did not think so then. 
Fiercer than a fire it burnt into my soul. 

I learnt the truth as soon as I read your letter. 
How was it that I gave no thought to my duty ? 
Why did I forget what you told me ? 

Where shall I find so kind a friend ? 

Could any friendship be truer than yours ? 

Quiet that child if you want to hear more. 

When will the earth open her mouth and swallow 


her up ? 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


Have you ever known a friend like him ? 
You would do well to let it go. - 

I cannot deny that he was a good friend. 
He behaves exactly as his father did. 

I, who am here, see this. 


44. 
45. 


46 
47 
48 
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We, who are your friends, give you this warning. 
Let not falsehood harbour in your breast. 

Guard truth as the apple of your eye. 

[ dare say you have heard all this before. 

The wind was so high that a man could hardly 


» ace it. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
. O say what is that thing called Light ! 

. My day or night myself I make. 

. Whilst thus I sing, I am a king. 

. The sun does arise and make happy the skies. 

. Under the greenwood tree who loves to lie with me ? 
58. 


Though he was better, I would not let him go. | 
So he remained till the end of his days. 

He that is down needs fear no fall. 

I am content with what I have. 


Here shall he see no enemy but winter and rough 


weather. 


59. 
60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 


Piper, sit thee down and write. 

With many a curve my banks I fret. 

Let them enjoy their little day, their humble 
bliss receive. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, and cheerily 
smiled the morn. 


. His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, no pity could 


impart. 


. Ah, what was then Llewelyn’s pain ! 
. But hear a wonder for whose sake this lamentable 


tale I tell. 


. He knows who gave that love sublime. 
. Not a word to each other; we kept the great 


pace. 
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_ Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her. 
_ So we were left galloping, Joris and I. 
_ Then I cast loose my buff coat, each holster 


let fall. 


_ And ali I remember is friends flocking round. 


AD. 
-_ Now the third and fatal conflict for the Persian 


And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine. 


throne is done. 


_ © But what fear’st thou ? ” cried the Caliph. 
. The cow, upon this, cast her eyes on the grass, 


Not pleased to be taught in this way by an ass. 


_ The fox and the cat, as they travelled one day, 


With moral discourses cut shorter the way. 


_ “Tn vain, wretched victim, for mercy you bleat, 


When mutton’s at hand,” says the wolf, “ I must 
eat 


9? 
* 


. A spider that sat in her web on the wall, 


Perceived the poor victims, and pitied their fall. 


. He sternly bade them never more to kneel to 


human clay. 


. The boy stood on the burning deck, 


Whence all but he had fled. 


. For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on for ever. 


. What immortal hand or eye 


Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ! 


_ The summer and autumn had been so wet, 


That in winter the corn was growing yet. 


. Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 


And faster and faster his beads did tell. 


86. 


87. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 
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When the rock was hid by the surge’s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell. 
Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee. 


. "Twas when his banners at Boulogne 


Armed in our island every freeman. 


. Old Kaspar took it from the boy 


Who stood expectant by. 


. “Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 


But *twas a famous victory.” 


. And ever the fitful gusts between 


A sound came from the land. 


. Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when through them 


passed 

The spirit of that shock. 
When Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of her land. 
"Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind. 
This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 
Around me I behold 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old. 
Oft in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


~ 
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99. Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 
100. We leave the well-beloved place 
Where first we gazed upon the sky. 
Hints.—In the above examples all the words may be 
parsed, or, especially in the longer ones, particular 


words may be selected for parsing, whichever is more 
convenient. 


LESSON 13. 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH. 


The conversion of Direct into Indirect or vice versa 
is an exercise that presents a good deal of difficulty to 
Indian students ; but, by setting about it in a natural 
way, it will be found that most of the difficulties vanish, 
and that the exercise becomes a comparatively simple 
one. Instead of giving a long and elaborate list of rules, 
let us begin with practice and example and come to rules 
and theories later on. 

We will begin with some oral exercises and examples, 
and the lesson will proceed somewhat as follows : 

Teacher. H—, tell R— something. 


H—. R—, the window is open. 

Teacher. G—, what does H— say ? 

G—. H—, says that the window is open. 

Teacher. Yes, that is right. Now, S—, say something 
to M—. 

S—. It is very hot to-day. 

Teacher. R—, what does S— say ? 

R-. S— says that it is very hot to-day. 
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Hrnts.—It may make the lesson a little more interesting, 
or even amusing if the boy who asks the question, 
‘“ What does he say?” pretends that he is slightly 
deaf, and cannot hear what has been said. 
Let the work continue in this way till every boy has 
had at least one or two turns. 
Two points should be attended to in this first exercise : 


(1) The teacher should insist. on the boys making 
statements ; questions should not be allowed ; 
they will be dealt with in a later lesson. 


(2) The teacher should in each case see that the ques- 
tion asked is, ““ What does he say?” so as to 
keep the answers in the present tense. 


Exercise 14. 


Let one boy read each sentence and the next boy 
answer the question, “ What does he say?” 


1. The day is hot. 
2. The boys are sitting in their places. 
. The teacher is standing near the blackboard. 
. The chalk is on the desk. 
The duster is on the easel. 
Two birds are sitting in the tree. 
The boys in the next class are laughing. 
They are not attending to their work, 
9. The master is writing on the blackboard. 
10. The boys are all trying their best to answer. 


a) 


pa 


OI a 


Hints.—The boys may carry on this exercise, three at a 
time, without the intervention of the teacher, as 
follows: No. 1 reads the sentence, and No. 2 asks 
No. 3 the question, ‘‘ What does he say ?”’ 
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Exercise 15. 


Turn into the indirect form, in answer to the question, 
«« What does he say ?” 


. This is the teacher’s pen. 

_ The master’s book is on the desk. 

. This boy is my friend. 

_ Some boys are standing and some are sitting. 

- The boys are all looking at their books. 

. Most of the boys understand this lesson. 

_ The wind is coming in through the window. 

. The sun is shining brightly. 

. Many people are walking along the road. 

- Some of them are carrying loads on their heads. 


pee 
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Hints.—Let the question still be in the present tense: 
“What does he say ?”, and the tense of the verb will remain 
unchanged. 

This will usually become that. The difference 
between this (the near object) and that (the more 
remote object) will easily be made clear by example, 
and the boys should make no mistake about it. 

If the teacher calls for a deaf boy, he will get plenty 
of volunteers ready to ask the question, ““ What does 
he say?” 


Exercise 16. 


Turn into the indirect form, in answer to the question, 
« What does he say ? ” 
1. This is my pen. 
2. My pen is in my hand. 
3. I am writing with my pen. 
4. I am looking at the blackboard. 
5. I can see through the window quite clearly. 
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6. I can see a cow in the field. 

7. I hear what the teacher is saying. 

8. I understand what the teacher tells me. 

9. I have made very few mistakes in my exercise, 


10. I think I know how to turn these sentences into 
the indirect form. 


Hints.—The change of person must be carefully noted. 


Wher the person of the pronoun is changed, the person 
of the verb must also be changed to agree with it. 

In No. 3, when we ask the question, “‘ What does 
Hakim say?” the answer is, “ Hakim says that he is 
writing with his pen.” 

The 1st person is changed into the third. 

If the boys ask one another the question, “ What 
does he say ?” there will be little danger of any mistake 
being made. | 


Exercise 17. 


Turn into the indirect form, in answer to the question, 
“ What does he say ?” 


bd 
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. We are reading our books. 

. You are listening to the teacher. 

They are correcting their exercises. 

I can see the writing on the blackboard. 
You have made several mistakes. 

He has got all his sentences right. 

. We must do these exercises intelligently. 

. You have left out a word in this sentence. 
They have nearly finished their work. 

. We have learnt our lesson well. 


HinTs.—Notice that I, my, we ; our, you, your, are changed 


into the third person he, his, they, their ; while he, they 
and their, being already in the third person, remain 
unchanged. 


vs 
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Exercise 18. : 
Turn into the indirect form, in answer to the question, 
“What did he say ?”’ | 
_ Thave a pencil in my hand. 
. Lam going home to-morrow. 
_ There will be a half-holiday to-morrow. 
The train seems to be rather late. 
I wonder if it will rain. 
We all have a good many books. 
_ After school I am going to have a game of football. 
_ We shall have our dinner at eight o’clock. 
- Our next Grammar Lesson will be on Saturday. 
- We must write our exercises very carefully. 


_ 
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Hrnts.—After going through this exercise the boys will 
clearly see that in answer to the question, “ What did 
he say?” that is to say, when the reporting verb 
(the verb of saying or stating) is in the past tense, the 
present tense of the direct form becomes the past tense 
in the indirect form. 

as becomes was, 


shall. _,, should, 


will = would, 
may fi might, 
can 9 could, 


_ and so on. 
Exercise 19. 


Turn the sentences in Ex. 14 into the indirect form, in 
answer to the question, “ What did he say ?”’ 


all 
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Exercise 20. 


Turn the sentences in Ex. 15 into the indirect form, in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What did he say ?”’ 


Hints.—Point out that this becomes that. 


Exercise 21. 


Turn the sentences in Ex: 16 into the indirect form, with 
the reporting verb in the past tense. 


Hints.—The boys will easily understand that, “ with the 
reporting verb im the past tense,” means the same as, 
‘an answer to the question, ‘ What did he say ?’” 

The pronouns need a little care. 


Exercise 22. 


Turn the sentences in Ex. 17 into the indirect form, 
with the reporting verb in the past tense. 


Hints.—Let each sentence be done by two boys at a time, 
one reading the sentence, the second asking the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What did he say?” and the third giving, as an 
answer, the sentence in the indirect form. 

Don’t forget that one boy may be supposed to be a 
little deaf. 
The pronouns also change as before : 
I, you become _ he or she, 
we, you 43 they. 
The demonstrative adjectives change : 
this becomes that, 


these » those. 

The adverbs also change : 
now becomes _ then, 
here s there, 
to-day is that day, 


yesterday - the day before 
or the previous day, 
and so on. 
H.S.0, I B 
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LESSON 14. 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT.—PRONOUNS. 


We have already seen that the pronouns of the Ist and 
2nd persons, in the direct form, usually become, in the 
indirect form, pronouns of the 3rd person. But there 
are some exceptions to this; and with these we will 
now deal. 

If the boys are taught by means of examples, par- 
ticularly oral examples, and learn to use a little common 
sense, there need be no great difficulty about these. 
We will take a few examples, which should first be done 
orally, as before, by groups of three boys at a tome. 


Exercise 23. 


Turn into the indirect form, with the reporting verb 

(1) in the present tense, (2) in the past tense : 

_ We shall say our prayers after school. 

. You will say your prayers after school. 

. He will say his prayers after school. 

. I know that I can do this sum. 

_ You know that you can do this sum. 

. You know that I can do this sum. 

_ He knows that you can answer this question. 

. We see that they are very happy. 

_ You understand that you are to do this at once. 
10. He knows that you are living with your brother. 

Hrnts.—In No. 1, the answer to the question, ‘ What does 


he say?” is, “ He says that we shall say our prayers ; 
after school.” There is no change of the pronouns. 


oonrtoaw»rwnd 
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The answer to the question, “ What did he say ?” 
is, “‘ He said that we should say our prayers after school,” 
or it may be, “ He said that they should say their prayers 
after school.” Here again there is no change of pro- 
noun in two examples, but a change in the third. 

Of No. 2 the indirect forms are : 3 

(i) He says that we will say our prayers after school. 

(ut) He sard that we would say our prayers after school. 

(i) He said that they would say their prayers after 

school. | 

Of No. 5 the indirect forms are : 

(\) He says that I know that I can do this sum. 

() He sad that I knew that I could do this sum. 

(11) He said that he knew that he could do that sum. 

We see then that in some instances the pronoun 
is changed while in others it is not. 

Let us look at No. 1, He says that we, etc. Here we 
means, we, the boys now listening to him, and there is 
no change in the pronoun. 

In, He said that we, etc. He may have said it (1) to 
us, the boys who are now listening to him, or he may 
have said it (2) to some other boys. 

If us means the boys now listening to him, the 
pronoun is unchanged. | 

If ws means some other boys, the pronoun is changed. 


Rule.—When a speech is reported to the same person to 
whom it was first addressed the pronoun is unchanged. 


Let us take another example. No. 2 will do. Of 

this the indirect forms are: 
(1) He says that you will say your prayers after 
school. ie 


That is, the speaker is addressing the same boys 
as he (the first. speaker) did. 


(ti) He says that they will say their prayers after school. 
That is, the first speaker was addressing certain ° 
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boys, and the second speaker is telling some other 
boys what he said. 
So also when the reporting verb is in the past tense. 
To use pronouns correctly in indirect speech only 
requires the exercise of a little common sense. All we 
have to ask ourselves is, Are the persons to whom the 
speech is being reported the same as those to whom ut was 
first addressed ? 
If the actual persons or people are the same, the 
grammatical persons of the pronouns remain unchanged, 


Exercise 24. 


Turn into the indirect form with the reporting verb_ 
(1) in the present tense, (2) in the past tense : 


1. This is the longest journey that I have ever 
made, and you can quite understand that I feel 
very tired. 

2. You are quite right, but still I do not alter my 
opinion. 

3. We all felt much relieved at this news, for we were 
very anxious for his safety. 

4. She has lived with my mother ever since the 
death of her own parents. ) 

5. We are practising very hard, for we are most 
eager to win the cup. 

6. You must work hard if you wish to pass your 
examination in the First Division. 

7. I was very much surprised to hear that you had 
left your school. 

8. They are always ready for a game, but not quite 
so ready to do their lessons. 
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9. You can see for yourself how much I have done. 
10. He told me that you were going to return me the 
book that I lent you. 
Hints.—Each of these sentences can be done in several 


ways. The pronouns require much care and a little 
common sense. 


Exercise 25. 


_ Turn into the indirect form in as many ways as you 
can : . : 


1. The man is fishing in the pool, but I have not 
seen him catch anything yet. 

2. If you want to catch fish you must be very patient. 

3. He is looking at us, so we had better be quiet. ° 

4. I am sure I saw you yesterday, but I don’t think 
you saw me. 

5. You have often told me this story, but I am never 
tired of hearing it. 

6. We cannot play you to-morrow, because we have 
work to do. 

7. I wonder why I have never seen your father before. 

8. They say that they get very thirsty in the hot 
weather. 

9. We usually get a holiday once a week, and we 
always look forward to it with much pleasure. 

10. You may be sure that I will do my best to carry 

out your orders. 
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LESSON 15. 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT.—QUESTIONS. 


-We'now come to a form of indirect speech that presents 
a good deal of difficulty to Indian students, namely, 
the conversion of questzons from the direct to the indirect 
form. 

-:In English a question in the direct form can always 
be recognized by the question mark (?) or note of interroga- 
tion that is placed after it. 

In the indirect form we do not use a note of interroga- 
tion, but we place before the question some such word 
as ask, inquire, demand, to make clear that a question 
is being asked. 

Thus, What is the time ? becomes in the indirect form, 
He. asked what the time was, or, He asks what time it is. 

Let us take a few examples. 


Exercise 26. 

Turn into the indirect form : 

1. What is your name ? 
. Where do you live 2 
. When are you going to give me that book ? 
. What is the price of this pair of shoes ? 
. What were you doing yesterday at four o’clock ? 
. When were you last in Delhi 2 
. Why did your father send you to this school 2 
. When will you be ready to play football ? 
. Who is the best boy in your class ? 
. Where did your friend buy that horse ? 


eon n o> & DO 
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Hints.—Note -carefully that the word that as never used 
before a question in English either in the dvrect or the 
indurect form. 

The use of that before questions is a very common 
mistake made by Indian students, the reason being 
that the word ke (that) is used before questions in 
Urdu, Hindi and Bengali, and other Indian languages, 
and students find it difficult to get out of this habit. 

Let these sentences be done as before by groups of 
three boys at a time. - 


Exercise 27. 


- Turn into the indirect form : 


1. What are you going to do after you pass the 
Matriculation Examination ? 

2. How many hours a day are you working now ? 

3. Do you think that Ram Prasad is likely to pass ? 

4. Do you think he will pass if he works very 
hard ? | 

5. When does your Test Examination take place ? 

6. If I lend you this book, will you promise to 
return it to-morrow ? 

7. How many marks do you think I shall get in this 
paper ? 

8. Will you please go through this paper and. show 
me my mistakes ? 
9. Do you understand all that I have explained to 
you ? 

10. Shall I go through this again, or are you satisfied ? 


Hints.—We should notice questions such as No. 3, where 
one of two answers is possible, either yes or no. In 
such cases the verb of asking is usually followed by 
of or whether. 
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Thus No. 3 in the indirect form becomes: He asked 
of they thought Ram Prasad was likely to pass. 

Or we may say: He asked if they thought Ram Prasad 
was likely to pass or not. 

Or not is often used to emphasize the alternative 
answer suggested by the question. 

Questions like Nos. 1 and 5 do not suggest alterna- 
tives; there is only one answer to them. Therefore 
we do not need to use if or whether. 


Exercise 28. 
_ Turn into the indirect form : 
1. Will those who think that duty is generally the 
first, and love of praise the second motive, hold up 
their hands ? 
2. Will you pardon me, if I pause for a moment, 
to put what I fear you may think an impertinent 
question ? 
3. May I illustrate this by a short example which 
happened very near me 2 
4. Do you suppose that what you are doing is useful 
work ? | 
5. Who is the happy warrior, who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be 2 

6. Man, who art thou who dost deny my words ? 

7. Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself ? 

8. For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

, If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
. friend 2 


~ 9. Wherefore should we pay heed to these malignant 


QUESTIONS 4] 


tongues that seek to poison our minds against our best 
friends ? 

10. Can we ever forget what you and I owe to our 
dear parents ? 


Hints.—Be careful to distinguish between questions that 
suggest (1) only one answer, and (2) two alternatives. 


LESSON 16. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT.—ORDERS AND 
REQUESTS. 


Exercise 29. 


. Be quiet. 
. Don’t waste your time. 
. Please lend me a pen and some paper. 
. Come and see what I have got. 
Tell Ganesh that I will call for him to-morrow. 
Don’t let me hear any more of this. 
. Let us forget the past and turn over a new leaf. 
. Please hear what I have to say before you give 
your decision. 
9. Let us be careful what we say against others. 
10. Let me know the worst, as soon as you can. 


COW oe & be 


Hrnts.—No. 1 becomes, in the indirect form: He told 
them to be quiet, He ordered us to be quiet, He commanded 
them to be quiet, He bade them be quiet, He requested © 
them to be quret. 

In turning direct commands and requests into the 
indirect form we must begin with a word such as 
order, tell, bid, command, followed by a noun or pronoun 
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in the objective case; while the verb, which is in the 
imperative mood in the direct form, is put in the 
infinitive mood. 

No. 3 becomes, He asked him kindly to lend him a 
pen; He requested him to be so good as to lend him 
a pen. 

Notice also that the word that is not, as a rule, used 
before a command or request in the indirect form. 


Exercise 30. 
Turn into the indirect form : 
1. Do what you like, but do not blame me if you find 
you are mistaken. : 
2. Work steadily and conscientiously, and you are 
not likely to fail. 
3. Let all your work be done as though you were 
always in the presence of your master. 
4. Let us try to be kind and cheerful, and so bring 
happiness into the lives of others. 
5. Obey me at once, and do not ask for reasons. 
6. Please listen to me for a moment, and I will make 
everything clear to you. | 
7. Let us try to follow the example of the wise men 
of old. 
8. Quick, quick ! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die. 
9. Speak out: what is it thou hast heard and 
seen ? | 


10. Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again and do 
the thing I bade thee. 


HintTs.—These commands may be addressed to one person 
or to more than one, so they may be rendered with 
an object in the singular or in the plural (him, them). 
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They may be addressed to the person speaking, the 
person spoken to, or the person spoken of; so the 
pronoun may be me, you, him, us, them. 

Thus No. 2 may be: He told me to work steadily ; 
He told us, etc.; He told you, etc.; He told him, etc. ; 
He told them, etc. 

Unless we know, from the context, to whom the 
one is addressed, we may use any one of these 

orms. | , 


LESSON 17: 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT.—EXCLAMATIONS 
AND WISHES. 


Exercise 31. 


. Oh, how happy I am! 
. Alas! this will be the end of me. | 
. Good heavens! what a shocking disaster ! 
. God save our gracious king. | 
. Heaven help us, we are done for! 
May you never grow weary of well-doing. 
Soon be that day, my son. 
May children of our children say, 
“She wrought her people lasting good.” 
9. God in His mercy lend her grace. 
10. Hurrah! we have won the match. 


Ce no a os Oe 


Hints.—In converting exclamatory sentences into the 
_ indirect form, we have usually to alter the sentence 
considerably, and give what almost amounts to a 
paraphrase. 
Thus No. 2 becomes, He sorrowfully exclaimed that 
this would be the end of him. 
No. 4, They prayed that God would save the king. 
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No. 10, They cried out in triumph that they had won 
the match. 

These sentences present some little difficulty, and 
students must be taught to use their intelligence in 
doing them. 


Exercise 32. 


~ Turn into the indirect form : 
1. Good-bye, my dear friend, may we meet again 


2. On, on! the day is ours. 

3. For shame! to strike a little boy like that. 

4. You cowards! how dare you threaten me. 

5. I will be true to my promise, so help me God. 

6. Enough, enough! I admit that I am wrong. 

7. Giveallthou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely calculated less or more. 

8. Of Man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into this world and all our woe. 
Sing, Heavenly Muse ! 


9. Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted. 

10. Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 
Remembering all his greatness in the past. 


Hints.—Here again we have to exercise care so as to give 
the exact meaning of the actual words spoken. | 
No. 1 becomes : He bade his dear friend good-bye, and 
expressed the hope that they might meet again soon. 
No.8: The poet prays that the Heavenly Muse may 
help him to sing of Man’s first disobedience . . . 
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LESSON 18. 
DIVISION OF SENTENCES. 


[t¢ is a useful exercise in composition to change long 
sentences into short ones; and, though the beginner 
should as a rule avoid long sentences, he may also 
usefully practise combining several short sentences. 
into one long one. 

The conjunction is the key to all such exercises, and 
we may give the student one most important rule for 
the transformation of sentences : 


Attend to the conjunctions. 


Sentences are made up of parts, just as a rail- — 
way train is made up of carriages; and the con- 
junctions are the coupling-links that join the parts 
together. . r a as 

To divide complex and compound sentences intor 
simple ones, the rule is, get rid of the conjunctions; and, 
conversely, to combine simple into compound and com- 
plex sentences, the rule is, insert conjunctions. 

Remember that a relative pronoun also does the work of 
a conzunction. 


Exercise 33. 
Divide into simple sentences : 


1. In one corner lay some ropes, that the giant had 


left there by mistake. 
Let us follow our rule, attend to the conjunctions. 


~ as 
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Here the conjunction is that. This we will get rid 
of, and we get two simple sentences : 

In one corner lay some ropes. 

The giant had left them there by mistake. 

We should notice that we have to insert the word 
them as object to the verb left, in place of the relative 
pronoun that. 

We join railway carriages together and disjoin 
them without making any changes in the carriages ; 
but when we are dealing with sentences we have 
often to make little changes.. If we use a little 
intelligence, we should not find this difficult. 


2. If you come for a walk with me, you will see rice 
growing in the fields. 


The conjunction is7f. Get rid of it, and you have : 
Come for a walk with me. 
You will see rice growing in the fields. 

Here we must notice that the subordinate clause 
sometimes comes first, so the sentence begins with 
a conjunction. 

Notice that you is dropped out. This is because 
we have to change from the subjunctive to the 
imperative mood. 

We may also write the sentence: You will see rice 
growing in the fields, if you come with me. 


3. When the time for Sita’s marriage came, King 
Janak made a proclamation, saying that he would give 
his daughter to. the prince who could bend the great bow. 


Here again we get rid of the conjunctions : 
The time for Sita’s marriage came. 


King Janak made a proclamation. 
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He would give his daughter to the prunce. 
He could bend the great bow. 
We notice here the sense is-a little-altered in the 
last sentence. 


4. All the princes who came tried their best to bend 
the bow. | 
Getting rid of who, this becomes : — 
All the princes tried thew best to bend the bow. 
They came. 
Nore.—In Nos. 3 and 4 the conjunction is a relatwe pronoun, 
and, as we have seen before, a relative pronoun does 
the double work of a pronoun and a conjunction. 


When we get rid of a relative pronoun we have to insert 
a pronoun. 


5. He refused to accept the throne and followed Ram 
into exile. 
This is very simple. We merely get rid of and 
and insert the pronoun he. 
He refused to accept the throne. 
He followed Ram into exile. 


Exercise 34. 


Divide into simple sentences : 


1. You must work hard or you will not be promoted. 

2. The fisherman took his line and threw it into the 
water. 

3. He worked hard, but was not successful. 

4. The sun came out, and the clouds disappeared. 

5. Speak the truth always, otherwise men will not 
believe you. 
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6. Not only was he rewarded, but he was also pro- 
moted. 

7. He sacrificed his own interests, for he loved his. 
friend. 

8. He had no money, so he could buy nothing. 

9. The wound gave him much pain, but he made no 
complaint. ™ 

10. He was quite ready when the bell rang. 


Hints.—Remember the rule, Get rid of the conjunctions, 
and you will have no difficulty, 


Exercise 35. 


Divide into simple sentences : 


1. He ran away as soon as he saw me. 

2. Though he was only a child, he was very brave. 

3. Whether you did right remains to be proved. 

4. Where I left the book I do not know. 

5. When he comes back all will be settled. 

6. He told us that he would return as soon as he 
could. 

7. If you wish to gain the prize, you must work as. 
hard as Hamid. 

8. Tell me what you think, and I will not be angry. 

9. Let him go, if he wants to, and we shall be well 
rid of him. 

10. Long may he reign and bring us all the blessings: 

of his rule. 


Hints.—In No. 6 we must say: He told us something. 
He would return. He could return soon. 
In sentences expressing comparison we have usually 
to supply a verb. 
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So also in No. 7, we say: Hamid works hard, or 
Hamid works. 

There must be as many simple sentences as there 
are finite verbs. 

Participles and winfinitives do not require separate 
sentences. 


Exercise 36. 
Divide into sample sentences : 


1. His poems are quite unlike anything that came 
before them. 

2. He sees only the point which he has set himself 
to prove. 

3. He is more eager to win the prize than to deserve it. 

4. He will not trust you unless he knows who you are. 

5. Can you ever forgive the crimes he has been 
guilty of ? 

6. Even his friends agreed that what he had done 
was very culpable. 

7. You can never tell what he means, because he never 
says what he really thinks. 

8. He was a much better man than his enemies are 
prepared to admit. 

9. Whether we should do this or not is a matter that 
we should carefully consider. 

10. I readily confess that I do not know how this is 

to be done. 
Hints.—In No. 2 we must supply i in place of which, and 

say : He has set himself to prove it. 


In No. 6 we must say: Even his friends agreed. He 
had done it. It was very culpable. 


H.8.G, Uf 
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Exercise 37. 


Divide into sumple sentences : 


1. I could not understand what he meant. 

2. Where he is going, or what he intends to do, 
nobody knows. 

3. I admit that he is a wise man, but not that he is 
a good one. 

4, From what I hear I conclude that he is quite 
prepared for it. 

5. Since when have we been accustomed to fear what 
he will do ? 

6. Tell me all you know, and I will consider how it 
is to be done. 

7. Modern science tells us we are no longer to believe 
what we were taught as children. 

8. Better die than submit to such ignominy. 

9. If you deny me my rights, fie upon your law ! 

10. He heard me and remarked, ‘“‘ What a lame 

excuse ! ”’ 


Hints.—No. 8 becomes: It is better for you to die. It ts 
(not) good to submit to such wqnominy. 


No.9: You deny me my rights. May shame (fie) be 


upon your law. 


LESSON. 19. 
COMBINATION OF SENTENCES. 


Sentences may be combined in various ways, as we 
may see from the following exercises and examples. 
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Exercise 38. 


Combine into one simple sentence : 

1. He heard the bell. He ran to school. 

__ Here we do not require a conjunction. What we 
have to do is to get rid of one of the finite verbs, 
replacing it by a participle: Hearing the bell, he ran 
to school. 

2. He has a house. He wishes to let it. 

Here again we get rid of one of the finite 
verbs, and replace it by an infinitive: He has a 
house to let. . 
3. He ran away from school. This was a grave 
breach of discipline. 
Here we may use a phrase in apposition: He ran 
away from school, a grave breach of discipline. 

4. He took his pen. He began to write. 

5. I went to Calcutta. I visited my friend. 

6. They were too late for the train. They hired a 

tonga. 

7. He chose a book. He began to read it. 

8. He took his gun. He aimed at the deer. 

9. He was seated in a chair. He was surrounded by 

his friends. He began to read. 

10. I was annoyed with him. I did not wish to speak 
to him. I did not wish to have any more to do with him. 
I returned his present. 

Hints.—In No. 10 and similar examples we may use 


particrples in all but the last sentence. 
Remember the rule, One finite verb one sentence. 
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Exercise 39. 


Give 10 simple sentences and combine them into 
5 simple sentences. 


: Exercise 40. 
Combine into compound sentences : 


1. School was over. The boys went home. 

2. He called him. He asked his name. 

3. He weighed the bread. He found it too light. 
He wished to fine the baker. 

4 I heard the news. You heard it. We did not 
believe it. 

5. Every boy should learn to read. Reading is a 
useful art. It is a great means of acquiring knowledge. 

6. Youare working better. You are paying attention 
in class. You will be sure to get on. 

7. A brave man will not tell a lie. He will not 
deceive. He will not fear the consequences. He will 
speak boldly. 

8. Water is a good thing. We drink it. It should 
be pure. 

9. He is an idle boy. He is a disobedient boy. He 
is an impudent boy. He will not escape punishment. 

10. Look at your book. Attend to what you read. 
Attend to what you hear. You will make progress. 
Hints.—The conversion of simple into compound sentences 

is not difficult. We have to insert conjunctions, but 
remember that they must be co-ordinating conjunctions. 

: No. 1 becomes: School was over, and the boys went 

ome. 


No. 4: We (both) heard the news, but we did not 
believe it ; and so on. 
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Exercise 41. 


Combine into compound sentences : 

1. He is a dishonest man. He is an unscrupulous 
man. No one trusts him. 

2. The cat is a docile animal. It is affectionate. We 
should treat it kindly. : 

3. He found a knife. He gave it to the police. He 
received a reward. 

4. The date grows in Arabia. It is dried. It is used 
as food by the Arabs. 

5. Snow covers the high mountains. In the summer 
it melts. It supplies water to the rivers. | 

6. Examinations are dreaded by boys. Examina- 
tions serve useful purposes. Examinations are only an 
mcomplete test of merit. 

7. He dreaded his father’s anger. He ran away from 
school. He came back after many days. 

8. I heard the news. I ran to tell my friends. I 
spread it through the town. 

9. You may be an honest man. You may be a 
dishonest man.. You cannot be both at the same time. 

10. He left his home. He left his parents. He left 

his friends. He did not think of their grief. He ran 
away to sea. He did not return for many years. 


Hints.—No. 4 becomes: The date grows in Arabia, and 
being dried, 2s used as food by the Arabs. 


Exercise 42. 


Give 20 simple sentences and turn them into 10 or fewer 
compound sentences. 
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Exercise 43. 


Take 20 simple sentences from your text-book and turn 
them into 10 or fewer compound sentences. 


Exercise 44. 
Combine into complex sentences : 


1. This is my pen. I bought it to-day. 
2. Heis my friend. Ilovehim. Heis faithful to me. 
3. Tell me the news. You have heard the news. 
You went to the town. 
4. I have written a letter to my friend. I have told 
him the truth in it. 
5. This is my house. I live init. It belongs to me. 
6. Tell me the reason. You behaved so badly. I 
came to see you. 
7. Ask me a question. Ask me whatever you wish. 
8. Water is a necessity of life. We cannot do 
without it. Life is not possible without it. 
9. He is said to have broken the rules. He was. 
warned not to do so. 
10. You will attend. You will learn easily. I teach 
you. 
Hints-—Remember that we are to insert conjunctions, 
but they must be subordinating conjunctions. 
We have also to make a few slight changes before: 
the sentences will combine into one. ~ 
No. 2 becomes: He is my friend whom I. love and 
who is faithful to me. 
No. 7: Ask me whatever question you wish. 


No. 9: He is said to have broken the rules, though 
he was warned not to do so. ee 
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Exercise 45. 
Combine into complex sentences : 


1. A man lives only for himself. This is not true. 

2. He will soon recover and be about again. I am 
sure of it. 

3. He will come. I will send for him. I know 
something. 

4. He lives there. He does that. It is a matter of 
indifference to me. 

5. I will trust him. He should slay me. _ 

6. | know the reason. I know the time. He did 
this. | 

7. The supply of water often runs short. The 
people of Rajputana are in distress. 

8. He is better. His friend is good. | 

9. You should find out. He has done it. You 
should tell me. . 

10. Let me do it. I want to do it. The opportunity 

arises. 


Hints. —We should notice No. 3, which may be rendered : 
I know that he will come when I send for him. 

We should note very carefully that the sign of the 
future: ‘shall,’ ‘will,’ ‘would,’ ‘should,’ is not used 
in the subordinate adverb clause. Wesay: He will 
come when I send for him, and not He will come when 
I will send for him. 

So again we say: I knew that he would come when 
I sent for him, not, When I would send. 

But the student may ask, Is it not right to say: 
I will go of you will let me? Certainly it is right, but 
the rule given above is not broken, for will in such an 
expression is not the sign of the future, but a notional 
verb, and you will has the sense of you are willing. 
This point should be noted, as it is a mistake very 
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commonly made by Indian students, and should be 
avoided. 
2. We can easily combine the other sentences by 
» » using subordinating conjunctions, when, why, where, 
(y | © how, though, vf, etc. 
a ih, No. 6 becomes : I know when and why he did this. 


‘Ys Exercise 46. 
~ Combine into complex sentences : 
~ ¢ 4, Let me alone. I have finished this problem. 
L ome 2. Why did he go? I want to know something. 
3. When was the matter settled ? Tell me that. 
V2, 4. He is a good man. He will do you a kindness, 
— You ask him. 
“5, Wait patiently. He comes. 
6. They worked well. They could not have worked 
better. 
U 4. His friends deserted him. They disliked him. 
They flattered him. 
8. He works more. He is happier. 
> 9. He was very sad. He saw him go. He would 
never see him again. He thought so. 
10. He was armed. He could do ‘nothing. His 


} é 
enemies were stronger. He was strong. 


Hints.—In No. 2 we say: I want to know why he went. 
Students should note carefully that, a interrogative 
sentences in the indirect form, the conjunction that 
is never used before another conjunction, why, when. 
where, how. He asked that why is a gross mistake. 
No. 5. Wart patiently until he comes. Note care- 
fully that we must not say: Until he does not come. 
This is another common error to be avoided. 
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Exercise 47. 


Combine into single sentences, either complex or com: 

pound : 

1. Heisa man. I know him. 

2. He told them many stories. They all had the 
air of truth. They were, as a matter of fact, lies. 

3. Consider the matter. You do it. It is too late 
to change your course. | 

4. Let us go. We wish to go. 

5. I know it. You told me so. It was good news. 
I have long hoped to hear it. 

6. Ask me a question. You wish it. It is not a 
secret. Iam bound in honour to keep it. I will answer. 

7. He had been happy in those days. The future 
appeared bright. No enemy had crossed his path. 

8. Let me go. You can let me go soon. I have to 
be home at four. 

9. Tell me something. You wish it. I am ready to 
obey. I am ready to do it. 

10. Hespoke. He had learned to speak. He did not 

realize it. It would make a bad impression. 


Hints.—No. 8 may be rendered : Let me go as soon as you 
can, because I have to be home at four. 


Exercise 48. 


Combine into single sentences : 
1. The village is built on the sand. Many know it. 


2. Do you want 1 beok 
3. Tell me somethinn ing. Nite ta nt LEBRAR Y 
it then. Be pleased to do g0. B lore-42 
| Accessi pi, No $ _.nie.. OTES? 
: toe Sa ee | 
| UDC iho ~ foes a 
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4. I know the man. He gave me that money. He 
wished to get me into trouble. | 

5. The fog had lifted. It was light in the west. It 
soon closed in again. 

6. There is something exciting in visiting a great city. 
I have always lived in the country. I am old. 

7. This portion of his life is better. That which 
preceded it is good. He devoted himself to the service 
of his fellow-men. 

8. I saw you. You were in trouble. You had lost 
your ticket. 

9. The rain will do much good. It fell to-day. The 
crops are in need of it. 

10. You went home. I know the time. I know the 
reason. I shall not tell anyone. I am your friend. 


Exercise 49. 


Give 30 simple sentences and combine them into 
10 or fewer complex or compound sentences. 


Exercise 50. 
Combine into single sentences : 
1. I wonder. You are wasting your time. You are 
doing nothing. 
2. You told me. I was astonished. I dropped my 
pen. : 
3. Your heart was kind. You would not speak so 
angrily. | OG 
4. A sword is sharp. A cruel tongue is sharper. 
5. I have brought a new doctor. He is very skilful. 
I hope he will be able to cure you. 
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6. Shall I give you a dose? Shall I talk to you ? 
It may be more pleasant. 

7. I hate to hear such stories. They give no pleasure. 
They only increase my sorrow. 

8. Margaret rose. She had sat patient listening to 
them. She gave them her opinion. 
‘9. Wait here. I will come. We will go together. 

10. He has written many books. I have read some 

of them. Some I have not seen. 
Hints.—Remember when doing No. 9 that will in the 


subordinate clause must be dropped. We must say: 
Wait here till I come... 


LESSON 20. 
‘PUNCTUATION. 


We have already seen that English differs from the 
Indian languages in the use of capital letters, a device 
which helps us to distinguish, at a glance, proper 
names and the beginning of sentences. Another device 
adopted, in order to assist the reader to understand 
more rapidly what he reads, is the use of stops or 
punctuation. 

The signs most commonly in use are : 

(1) The full-stop.« 


(2) The comma ’ 
(3) The colon ; or semicolon 
(4) The dash _ 


(5) Inverted commas “ ” 


(6) The note of interrogation or question mark 2 
(7) The note of exclamation ! 
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There are no fixed rules for the use of these stops, 
and the usage of good authors is not always the same ; 
but we may give a few simple rules which are generally 
observed. 


I. The full stop is used : 


(a) at the end of a sentence ; 
(b) after abbreviations : 2.¢., inst., M.A., M.P. 
II. 'The comma is used : 

(a) To separate nouns in apposition : Ram, the tallest 
boy in the class, 1s absent. Ahmad, the barber, lives in 
the city. 

(b) To separate two or more nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions used in succession : 
He killed a lion, a tiger and a bear. Oh tell your poor, blind 
boy. You, he and she were all present. He looked over, 
under and behind the box. 

(c) To separate parenthetic clauses or words from the 
main sentence: You see, in this simple story, I scarcely 
care to have secrets. And, pray, why should we be proud 
of ourselves ? 

(d) To separate the nominative of address from the 
rest of the sentence : Mahbub, come here. 

(e) Before and after a quotation: ‘ Common chances 
common men can bear,’ says Shakespeare. He said, 
‘* Come here.” 

(f) To separate subordinate clauses from the main clause : 
His bedroom ts ready for Philip, as long as Philip will stay. 
When the general died, his widow declared herself to be 
almost a pauper. 

HintTs.—(1) We should note that there is no strict rale 
about the separation of the subordinate from the main 
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clause by a comma. If the clauses are short ones 
the comma is more often omitted. Thus Thackeray, 
whom we may safely follow as a master of style, writes : 
There are few who remember him. When I left England 
there was a claim hanging over me. 
_ (2) We should also note that the noun clause is 
seldom separated from the main clause by a comma. 
Thus we write: ae 

We know that the bravest and best men have their 

weaknesses. 
That he should write to you 1s quite natural. 


(7) To separate short coordinate sentences: The sun 
sets on the earth, and our dear brother has departed off its 
face. 


Hints.—(1) If the sentences are long ones, or if the con- 
nection is not close, a semicolon or a full stop is more 
often used: Her modest hair was touched with silver 
now; but her cheeks were like apples ; her litle figure 
was neat, and light and active; and her voice, with its 
gentle laugh, and sweet bad grammar, has always seemed 
one of the sweetest voices to me. 

(2) Note also that subordinate clauses of the same 
class, being therefore coordinate, are separated by a 
comma: We have seen how he fled across the water, and 
how terrified he was to find himself face to face with his 
dreadful creditor. 

Anyone who has kept a housedog in London, which 
licks your boots and your platter, and fawns for the bones 
in your dish, knows how the animal barks and flies at 
the poor who come to the door. 3 

(3) If we study carefully the above examples, which 
are all taken from one of Thackeray’s works, we shall 
see that even the few rules that we have given are not 
always strictly followed. 


III. The semicolon or colon is used to separate 
sentences grammatically independent but closely con- 
nected with one another in sense. Thus Kingsley writes : 
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Women hurry to put on their best bonnets ; the sexton 
toddles up with the church key in his hand, and the ringers 
at his heels; the coastquard lieutenant bustles down to 
the cannon which he has hauled out in readiness on the 
pebbles. 

Hints.—The colon is seldom used by present-day writers, 
and even the semicolon is often replaced by the full 
sto 

The semicolon marks a greater break in the con- 
struction than the comma. 

IV. A dash is often used instead of a comma fo separate 
parenthetic words or clauses, or to mark a break in the 
sentence: Frank has put down the old choir band at 
Aberalva—another of his mistakes—and there is but one 
fiddle and a clarionet now left in the town.—Kingsley. 

V. Inverted commas are used to mark direct speech, 
quotations and exclamations : 

“ Ah, but you see,” says the other, “I steal mine ready 
made.”’ 


VI. The note of interrogation (?) is used after direct 
questions : Where is my brother ? 
VII. The note of exclamation (!) is used after inter- 


jections and exclamations: Alas! Impossible ! You are 
the most impudent of men. 


Exercise 51. 


Punctuate the following passages : 
1. Bidding adieu to the kind J J and leaving him to 
pursue his art in that silent serious way in which he daily 
laboured at it we drove to Fitzroy Square hard by where - 
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I was not displeased to show the good old hospitable 
James Binnie the young lady who bore my name 

2. Clive looking amazed said Certainly not madam 
I never did do it in the house as I know you don’t like it 

3. Why did you go round by the cliff asked Clive’s 
, friend that is not the way to the railway 

4. Here his friend murmured Montroses lines He 
either fears his fate too much or his desert is small who 
dares not put it to the touch to win or lose it all 

5. Florac like most of his nation was blessed with a 
very fine appetite which as he said renewed itself thrice 
a day at least | 

6. As Clive lay awake revolving the strange incidents 
of the day and speculating upon the tragedy in which 
he had suddenly been called to take a certain part a sure 
presentiment told him that his own happy holiday was 
come to an end and that the clouds and storm which 
he had always somehow foreboded were about to break 
and obseure this brief pleasant period of sunshine 

7. I only gave twenty pounds for the carriage its 
a little light thing we are two a couple of horses carry 
__ us and our traps you know and we can stop where we 
like 

8. I like you I like your father I think he is a noble 
old boy there are those who represented him as a sordid 
schemer give Mr Barnes the benefit of common charity 
at any rate and let others like him if you do not 

9. He looked very much younger than his actual time 
of life and was not of commanding stature but patronised 
his equals nay let us say his betters so insufferably that 
a common wish for his suppression existed amongst 
many persons in society. 
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10. We have now to wish you good-bye Charles 
Belsize said my lord with some feeling as your relative 
and your fathers old friend I wish you well I hope your 
future course in life may not be so unfortunate as the 
past year I request that we may part friends 


Note.—It is a very useful exercise to dictate a short 
passage and allow the boys to punctuate it, insert 
capital letters and so on. Dialogues may also be 
dictated. 

Macaulay is a good author to use for these exercises. 
His language is clear, and his sentences are usually 
short, so that he makes an excellent model for the 
young student. 


LESSON 21. 
LETTER WRITING. 


To be able to write a good letter is a very valuable 
gift. We cannot all be good letter writers in the sense 
that Cowper, Scott and Stevenson are good letter writers ; 
but we can all learn to express ourselves simply and 
clearly ; and we can also learn the polite and appropriate 
forms of address and conclusion that should be used on 
different occasions. 

If we follow a few simple rules our meaning will be 
clear and our manner agreeable to those whom we 
address. 

1. Let us first make up our minds what we want to say. 

2. Then put at into simple and plain words. 

3. Put each fresh thought or statement into a fresh 
paragraph. 
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4. Avoid exaggeration. 
Exaggeration gives the effect of insincerity, and, 


moreover, is often ridiculous. 

If, in reply to an ordinary letter, we write (as students 
often do): “On recewing your letter my joy knew no 
bounds,” the recipient of the letter will know quite well 
that our joy was not boundless, and will be inclined to 
doubt the sincerity of the other sentiments expressed 
in the letter. 

5. Avoid fulsome flattery and exaggerated compliments. 
These also produce the effect of insincerity. 

Some forms that are quite appropriate in Urdu or 
other Indian languages are unsuitable in English. A 
good letter in English is marked by clearness, simplicity 
and sincerity. 

6. Write your signature clearly. 


LESSON 22. 
LETTER WRITING.—FORMS OF ADDRESS. 


The following forms of address are commonly used in 
English to begin and end a letter : 


1. An ordinary business letter : 
Beginning : Dear Sir, or Dear Sirs, or Gentlemen. 
Ending: Yours truly, or Yours faathfully. 


2. A letter to a friend : 


Beginning : Dear —— 
Ending: Yours sincerely or Yours faithfully. 
0 
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3. To a parent, brother, or close friend : 
Beginning : My dear 
Ending: Yours affectionately, or Your affec- 

tionate son, or Your loving son. 


4, An official letter : 
Beginning : Szr. 
Ending: I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant. 


5. Toa superior : 
Beginning : Dear Sir. 
Ending: Yours obediently. 


These forms should suffice for all ordinary purposes, 


LESSON 23. 
MODEL LETTERS. 


Some little time should be given to the copying of 
short model letters written on the blackboard. This 
is not a waste of time, but a very necessary exercise, 
as so many boys fail in little matters of arrange- 
ment. The date and address should be put in their 
proper places, the different lines of the address and of 
the opening words should be properly indented ; that is 
to say, the second line should begin a little further across 
the page than the first ; thus: 
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Sept. 28th, 1915, 
4 SOWBAZAR STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 
Sir, 
Tn reply to your lelter, etc. ... 
And also at the end of the letter attention should be 
paid to the arrangement of words and lines; thus : 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 


The following model letters may be copied, and the 
teacher should give other models on the blackboard. 


October 2nd, 1915, 
4 Mount Roap, 


MabrRas. 
Messrs. THACKER, SPINK & Co., . 


CALCUTTA. 
Dear SIRs, 
I shall be much obliged if you will send me, at 
your earliest convenience, by V.P.P., the following 
articles : 


Re. A. P. 
1 Waterman’s Fountain Pen, price 10 8 0 
1 doz. Drawing Pencils 1.5.9 
1 Seribbling Diary for 1915 . 1 0 0 
Total Rs. 13 0 0 

Yours faithfully, 


Mansus Kaan. 


Hints.—The date and address should be placed at the 
top of the letter, not at the bottom, as is often done. 
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October 2nd, 1915, 
GovERNMENT HicH SCHOOL, 
ALLAHABAD. 

My DEAR FATHER, 

You will be glad to learn that I arrived here 
safely last Wednesday, and am now hard at work once 
more. 

There are twenty-eight boys in my class, and I 
hope that by the end of the term I shall stand among 
the first three or four, though I shall have to work hard 
to do so. I often think of your kind words of advice, 
and am trying my best to put them into practice and to 
waste as little time as possible. 

I have to buy one or two new books and also a pair of 
shoes, so I shall be very glad if you will send me ten 
rupees by money order as soon as you conveniently can. 

With love to my brothers and sisters, mother and 
yourself, 

IT am, 
Your affectionate son. 
GOPAL. 


LESSON 24. 
LETTER WRITING.—VARIOUS EXERCISES. 


Exercise 52. 
Write a letter to a shop or business firm : 


1. Ordering some books. 
2. Ordering some shoes. 
3. Ordering some clothes. 
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4. Inquiring about price of books. 
5. Inquiring about price of shoes. 
6. Inquiring about price of clothes. 
7. Inquirmg about books that were ordered and have 
not been received. 
8. Inquiring about shoes that were ordered and have 
not been received. 
9. Inquiring about clothes that were ordered and 
have not been received. 
10. Inquiring about prices of cricket materials. 
Hints.—In the above letter we should be clear about the 
names and authors, publishers, prices of books ; about 
the size, quality, price of shoes ; measurements, cloth, 
colour, price of clothes. 
A great deal of unnecessary correspondence is due 


to want of clearness and omission of details when 
ordering things. 


Exercise 53. 


Write a letter to a friend : 
1. Asking him to lend you some books. 
2. Telling him about your life and progress at school. 
3. Asking him to pack and despatch your box, which 
you have left behind at school. 
4. Asking about his welfare and about your friends 
at home. 
5. Advising him what school he should join. 
6. Who has been ill, inquiring about his health. 
7. Giving him an account of your last holiday. 
8. Telling him of your success in the last examination. 
9. Asking his advice as to what you should do on 
leaving school. 
10. Advising him about his future career. 
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Exercise 54. 


Write a letter to your father or guardian : 


1. Informing him of your progress at school. 

2. Asking him to send you some money. 

3. Inquiring about the health of some ‘members of 
your family. 

4. Telling him about a football match in which you 
played. 

5. Asking his advice as to your course of study. 

6. Apologizing for neglecting to write before. 

7. Describing some of your class-fellows. 

8. Telling him about your school and teachers. 

9. Telling him that you have been ill. 

10. Telling him that you are coming home for the 

holidays. ° 


Exercise 55. 


Write a letter to your headmaster or teacher : 


1. Inquiring about the date of the reopening of 

school. 
_ Asking advice as to your course of reading. 
. Asking to be admitted to the school. 
. Asking leave of absence for one day. 
. Asking advice about certain points in your course. 
. Asking to be granted reduced fees. 
. Apologizing for misconduct. 
. Asking for an extension of holiday. 

. Telling him that you have passed your examina- 
tiein sad thanking him for his help. 

10. Asking his advice as to your future career. 
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Exercise 56. 


Write a letter to a magistrate or other Government 
official : 
I. Asking for an appointment. 
2. Applying for a vacant post. 
3. Acknowledging the receipt of a letter. 
4. Inquiring if any posts are vacant in his depart- 
ment. 
5. To the postmaster, inquiring about a letter that 
has gone astray. 
6. To the postmaster, asking about hours of despatch 
and delivery of letters. 
7. To the station-master, asking for a concession 
ticket. 
8 To the station-master, inquiring about a missing 
parcel. 
9. To the station-master, inquiring about fares and 
times of trains. 
10. To the D.S.P., about a theft in your house. 


Exercise 57. 


Write a letter : 


. Inviting a friend to dinner. 

. Accepting an invitation to dinner. 

. Challenging a team to play football. 

. Accepting a football challenge. 

_ Refusing a football challenge. 

_ Refusing an invitation to dinner. 

_ Issuing an invitation to an afternoon party. 

. Accepting an invitation to an afternoon party. 
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9. Refusing an invitation to an afternoon party. 

10. Congratulating a friend on being appointed to a 
good post. 

11. Replying to a letter of congratulation. 

12. Of condolence. 

13. Replying to a letter of condolence. 

14. Making an appointment to discuss certain matters. 

15. Agreeing to meet a person to discuss certain 
matters. 

16. Excusing yourself from such a meeting. 

17. Applying to rent a house. 

18. Seeking to let a house. 

19. Refusing an offer for your house. 

20. Accepting an offer for your house. 


Exercise 58. 


Write a letter in reply to an advertisement about : 
. A vacant post. 

. A horse for sale. 

. A gramophone for sale. 

. A lost purse. 

. A purse you have found. 

. A servant who is recommended by the advertiser. 
. A bicycle for sale. 

. Wanted a bicycle. 

. A carriage for sale. 

10. A steamship passage to England. 
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H1nts.—A daily paper may be brought into class, and the 
students told to answer some of the advertisements 
_ contained therein. 
' All such communications, being business letters, may 
begin with Dear Sir or Sirs, and end with Yours truly. 
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LESSON 25. 
PARAPHRASE. 


This is an exercise frequently given to students. Some 
' people disapprove of it altogether, on the ground that 
it is wrong to turn the good English of good authors 
into the bad English of beginners. But this is hardly a 
sound objection. No harm is done to the authors, and 
unless students practise their bad English, they are 
never likely to write good English ; and they may learn 
a good deal by comparing their work with that of good 
authors. The chief danger in paraphrasing is that 
students may get into the way of thinking that they 
‘are giving the meaning of a passage, when they are 
merely substituting a few words here and there. 

And here we may give a caution. When a student 
is told to paraphrase the following passage, it does 
not mean, insert a few mistakes in the following passage. 
It means, give the sense of the passage in the clearest, 
simplest and briefest manner. 

To assist the student we will give a few simple rules 
for his guidance. 

1. Study the passage carefully, and get a thorough 
grasp of its meaning. 

2. Change the order when you can. 

This will help a student to avoid mere substitution 
of one word for another, which is the great danger 
to shun in paraphrasing. 

3. Paraphrase sentence by sentence, and not word by 
word. 
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4. Avoid mere substitution of words. 

5. Get rid of metaphors and figurative language. 

6. Remember that it is not necessary to change every 
word. 

7. Be clear and concise, and use short sentences. 

Let us take an example : 


‘© solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 


First let us get the sense. 

Then change the order. 

Then get rid of the question, which is what is called a 
rhetorical question, that 1s, one which does not require 
an answer, but is merely a kind of negative statement. 

We may then give the sense as follows : 

I would rather live in a place full of danger than be 
king of this dreadful lonely land. Wise men have said 


that solitude possesses charms, but I cannot agree with 
them. 


We may take another example : 
‘‘ Before our father went away, 
By bad men tempted o’er the sea, 
Sister and I did nought but play ; 
We lived beside yon great ash tree.’’ 


Change the order and we get : 


My sister and I used to live near that great ash tree, 
and we were perfectly happy, until our father was 
tempted by wicked men to leave us and sail across 
the sea. 
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Hiwrs.—The teacher should select short passages of poetry 
and prose, not only from the text-books, but also from 
other books, papers and magazines. When the 
exercise has been shown up in class, a model para- 
phrase should be given on the blackboard, and the 
difficulties pointed out and made clear. Occasionally 
one of the best paraphrases shown up may be written 
on the board. This will encourage good students. 


Exercise 59. 


Paraphrase : 


1. 


When Persia’s sceptre trembled in a hand 
Weakened by many a vice, and all the land. 
Was hovered over by those vulture ills 

That sniff decaying empire from afar, 

Then, with a nature balanced as a star, 

Dara arose, a shepherd of the hills. 

Home they brought her warrior dead : 

She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry : 

All her maidens, watching, said, 

‘She must weep or she will die.” 

Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
‘Sweet my child, I live for thee.” 

He spoke ; and Sohrab kindled at his taunts, 
And he too drew his sword : at once they rushed’ 
Together, as two eagles on one prey 

Come rushing down together from the clouds, 
One from the east, one from the: west. 


Raised are the dripping oars — 
Silent the boat: the lake, 
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10. 


11. 
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Lovely and soft as a dream, 
Swims in the sheen of the moon. 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 


. And when I at last must throw off this frail 


covering 
Which I’ve worn for three score years and ten, 
On the brink of the grave I'll not seek to keep 
hovering, 
Nor my thread wish to spin o’er again. 


. We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 


The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


. Full many a gem of purest ray serene 


The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many. a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


A silly young cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the warm, sunny months of gay summer 
and spring, 
Began to complain, when he found that at 
home 
His cupboard was empty and winter was come. 
O say what is that thing called Light, 
Which I must ne’er enjoy ; 
What are the blessings of the sight : 
O tell your poor blind boy ! 
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12. And out again I curve and flow 
To jom the brimming river : 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

35. Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush that helpless worm ! 
The frame thy wayward looks deride 
Required a God to form. 

14. Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever,. 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast For Ever 

One grand, sweet song. 

15. I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

‘“ Good speed ! ” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 
undrew ; 

““ Speed ! ” echoed the wall to us galloping through. 

16. The next moment the three were in the wood. 

The yell of dismay and vengeance that burst from 

Ghysbrecht’s men at that terrible blow which felled 

their leader, told the fugitives that it was now a race 

for life or death. 

17. They brought in the table-cloths; but oh, so 
brown, so dirty, and so coarse; they seemed like old 
sacks, or sails from a worn-out ship. The Hollander, 
who had never seen such linen, even in a nightmare, 
uttered a faint cry. 

18. The central point in our science is the conception 
of man in his relations to his environment, and hence 
it does not ‘seem reasonable to include the personal 
qualities of men under the head of goods. 
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19. The young poet went to see the veteran, whose 
successes took him back fifty years to a society very 
different from that in which he now vegetated on his 
ample fortune. 


20. The poet had a Quixotic notion that it was beneath 
a gentleman to take money for his inventions from a 
bookseller, a view in which Dodsley, the bookseller, 
warmly coincided. He is said to have made a thousand 
pounds by the poetry of Gray. 


LESSON 26. 
COMPOSITION.—PARAGRAPHING. 


An important branch of composition is paragraphing, 
or the division of your written work into parts or sections. 

There are no strict rules for the use of the paragraph ; 
but it is well to have some ideas on the subject, for the 
proper division of written work into suitable paragraphs 
is most important, and helps the writer to think clearly, 
and also to express himself clearly. The best general 
rules to give the student are probably these : 


(i) Let each separate part of your composition form a 
fresh paragraph. 

(ii) Let each paragraph begin with a capital letter. 

(iii) Let the first line of each paragraph be indented, that 


is to say, let it begin a little more to the right of the 
page than the other lines. 


Htnts.—These rules should be illustrated from the books 
in use in class. 
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Some writers use long paragraphs, but beginners 
should prefer short ones. ; 

Thus, if describing your home, one paragraph may 
be devoted to the village, a second to the house you 
live in, a third to the garden, a fourth to the members 
of the household, and so on. | 

Macaulay will be found a good model for students. 


LESSON 27. 
COMPOSITION.—SHORT STORIES AND OUTLINES. 


A short story may be read out to the class, and then 
retold by the pupils for the next day’s lesson. , 

Such collections as Aisop’s Fables, Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, and various Readers may be usefully employed 
in this way. 

As a change a boy may read or relate a short story 
to the class. It is always to be remembered that the 
more work the teacher can get the boys to do for them- 
selves, the better. 


Hinrts.—In reproducing stories students should be taught 
to use inverted commas for all quotations and passages 
in the direct form. 

Each speaker’s words should begin on a fresh line. 
‘Thus : 

“ What are you going to do now?” said the man. 

“ T cannot tell,” replied his friend. 

Each section or part of the story should be put in 
a separate paragraph. It is important to teach para- 
graphing and arrangement carefully from the beginning. 
Well-arranged composition is much more clear and 
intelligible than disorderly and ill-arranged work. 
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LESSON 28. 
DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE COMPOSITION. 


Exercises may be given in describing familiar scenes, 
places, and events. 

To help the student it is useful to give groups of 
words appropriate to each subject. These words will 
suggest ideas and trains of thought to the student, and, 
at the same time, help to enlarge his vocabulary. 


Exercise 60. 
Write’ a short composition about your Classroom, 
making use of the following words : 
Size, length, breadth, height, aspect, light, venti- 
lation, exit, arrangement, cleanliness, blackboard, 
maps, maximum, minimum, average. 


Exercise 61. 


The Boys in your Class. 

Words: Many, Hindu, Mahommedan, rich, poor, 
caps, turbans, industrious, idle, attentive, inatten- 
tive, playful, serious, compete, examination, result, 
copy, punishment, repent. 


Exercise 62. 
The Playground. 
Dimensions, level, grass, goal-posts, game, holi- 
day, match, contest, team, junior, senior, referee, 
umpire, boundary, touch-line, ball, whistle, offside, 
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half-time, refreshment, exhausted, result, winners, 
cheers. 


Exercise 63. 


The School Building. 

Site, acres, approach, avenue, lawn, beds, grass- 
plots, buiiding-material, design, rooms, verandahs, 
tower, clock,- office, common-room, library, gym- 
nasium, spacious, ample, accommodation, founda- 
tion stone, completed. 


Exercise 64. 
A Village. 

Road, direction, situated, appearance, fields, 
trees, vegetation, river, water, irrigation, crops, 
fertile, cattle, pasture, houses, buildings, structure, 
inhabitants, industry, healthy, disease, malaria, 
fever, dispensary, post-office, school, shops. 


Exercise 65. 


Railway Station. 

Line, signal, sleeper, engine, carriage, compart- 
ment, coal, steam, driver, stoker, passengers, 
ticket, change, whistle, seat, flag, start, puff, goods, 
parcels, telegraph. 


Exercise 66. 
Football. ' 
Game, exercise, health, amusement, field, goal, 
team, ball, players, kick, run, dribble, shoot, foul, 
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offside, whistle, referee, linesman, score, win, lose, 
draw, cheer. 


Exercise 67. 
The School Library. 

Book, shelf, room, dust, clean, new, volume, 
subject, interesting, tales, novel, biography, history, 
binding, borrow, lend, read, consult, dictionary, 
atlas, poetry, prose, author, poet. 


Exercise 68. 
English Lesson. 
Read, recite, write, spell, learn, teach, pronounce, 
difficult, repeat, understand, explain, translate, 


consult, dictionary, dictate, correct, mistake, revise, 
praise, please. 


Exercise 69. 
A Boy in the Class. 

Name, father, home, caste, religion, race, tall, 
short, dark, fair, physique, muscular, appearance, 
attractive, disposition, amiable, character, per- 
severing, industrious, idle, habits. 


Hints.—Many similar exercises may be given by the 
teacher, who should, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
prepare his list of words before coming into class and 
draft a short composition embodying them. 
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LESSON 29. 


COMPOSITION.—ESSAY WRITING. GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


The writing of essays in English is one of the most 
difficult tasks an Indian student has to undertake. 
There is no golden rule for essay writing; we can but’ 
give him a few hints, and he must do the rest himself. 


1. Read. 
2. Observe. 
3. Think. 
4. Practise. 


Here are four rules, and the last is the most important. 
We will take them one by one. 


1. Read.—In order to write essays the student must 
have something to write about, and so he must endeavour 
to store his mind by reading. 

All schools have libraries, and it should be the business, 
and, we may say, the pleasure, of the teacher to en- 
courage his boys to read something outside their text- 
books. 

Books of all kinds may be read, and probably books 
of essays by Macaulay, Goldsmth, Helps, Smiles, Morley, 
Emerson, Bagehot, Matthew Arnold, will be found 1 most 
libraries. Some of these the student may read, and also 
articles in papers and magazines, such as the Nineteenth 
Century, the Spectator, the Times, the Pioneer, and any 
other periodicals of good standing. Rey 
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In this way he should gradually enlarge his stock of 
knowledge, and furnish himself with more information 
and ideas, as part of his equipment for essay writing. 


2. Observe.—As he reads he should observe. He 
should carry about with him a pencil and note-book 
to jot down unfamiliar words and phrases. 

He should also pay attention not only to the subject 
matter, and understand what he reads ; but he should 
also pay attention to such matters as arrangement, 
paragraphing, choice of words, punctuation. 

And he should also observe what goes on around him, 
and practise writing descriptions of familiar objects and 
every-day occurrences. Not until he begins to put 
down such descriptions upon paper will he realize how 
difficult it is to give a simple, clear and complete account 
of any common object or event. 

So he must observe and practise putting down on paper 
the result of his observations. 


3. Think.—There is a saying, “ You may lead a horse 
to water, but you cannot make him drink.” And too 
often the teacher finds that he may lead, or even drive, 
a boy to books, but he cannot make him think. Now 
there is no fixed rule for making a boy think—even the 
cane sometimes fails—but probably the best method is 
to endeavour to arouse his interest and curvosity. 

Ask him questions about what he has read ; disagree 
with the author; point out what can be said on the 
other!side ; and endeavour to get him to see that what 
is ‘printed on the page is not necessarily the last word: 
that: ¢an be said on the subject. If the teacher thus’ 
thinks for the boy, he may gradually get him to think for 
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himself, and teach him not to swallow unintelligently 
every wise or foolish thing he sees in print. 

Teach him to think also about the events of daily 
life, and his added intelligence will soon be reflected in 
his compositions. 


4. Practise.—This is the most important of all. No 
one can write well who does not write often. But practise 
with care and thought. It is worse than useless to. 
keep practising mistakes ; the only result will be bad 
habits, which will be very difficult to eradicate. | 

So we should correct carefully what we write, or 
better still, get our teacher or some one wiser than 
ourselves to correct it for us. And when it is corrected 
we should note our mistakes carefully, find out why 
we have made them, and resolve to avoid them in future. 
If we do this we are without doubt on the high road to 
becoming competent writers of good English. 


Exercise 70. 


Read an article im a newspaper Or magazine. Make 
a summary of it. Write down in two columns reasons 
for and against the conclusions drawn by the writer. 
Hints.—This is a very useful exercise. The teacher may 


give a good many passages from books, magazines 
and newspapers to be dealt with in this way. 


Exercise 71. 


Observe. Let the boys go out for a walk and write 
down briefly all the objects and events that have attracted 


their attention. 
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Exercise 72. 


Watch a game of football, and note down the chief 
items of interest. 


Exercise 73. 


Note down chief matters of interest in the classroom, 
the school, the playground, the lesson, the bare, a shop, 
a field, a bird. 


Hints:—A teacher can easily give additional exercises 
of this kind to train the observing powers of the boys. 


LESSON 30. 


ESSAY WRITING.—MORE DETAILED 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


Choice of a Subject.—There is not much to be said on 
this point. Very often we have only Hobson’s Choice, 
that is to say, we have to take what is given to us, and 
have no choice at all. But if we have a choice, let us 
choose the subject about which we really know most, 
for it'is easier to write a good essay from knowledge 
than from ignorance. | 


.. Outline.—Having chosen our subject, or having had 
it chosen for us, the next important thing is to make 
an outline. 
An outline is helpful in many ways. It is a help in: 
1. Arrangement. 
2. Proportion. — 
3. Keeping to the pornt. 
We will deal with each of these points briefly. 
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Arrangement.—An essay deals with one subject, but 
every subject has its different points, and we may deal 
with these points in an orderly or in a confused manner. 
In a good essay the different points are each dealt with 
in a separate paragraph, and each paragraph leads on 
to the next in a natural and orderly manner. We 
may say that an essay consists of a number of para- 
graphs, and that arrangement consists in putting these 
paragraphs in their proper order. = 

Select the different points you are going to deal with, 
and remember that no essay can deal with every point 
of a subject. A great many students spoil their essays 
by trying to say too much. Choose your points carefully ; 
arrange them in the right order ; allot a paragraph to each. 


Keeping to the Pownt.—It you have chosen your 
points, you must endeavour to confine yourself to them. 
Don’t be irrelevant. Don’t waste time in writing about 
matters that have little or nothing to do with the 
subject you are writing about. The making of a good 
outline should do much to help you to keep to the 
point. 

Remember that it is better to deal with a few points 
satisfactorily than just to touch upon a great many. 

In an ordinary school essay from three to siz paragraphs 
should be enough; that is to say, three to six points 
may be dealt with. This does not mean that only five 
or six facts are to be mentioned, but that your essay 
should be divided into about four or five different parts, 
each being dealt with in a separate paragraph. But 
for this there can be no strict rule. 
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Exercise 74. 


Make outlines for essays on each of the following 
subjects : 


1. A journey. 2. A game of football. 
3. Your school. 4. The Post Office. 

5. Railways. 6. A history lesson. 

7. The tiger. | 8. Punctuality. 

9. Printing. 10. Illness. 


Hints.—It is hardly necessary to give outlines, as any 
good teacher will be able to show his boys a few 
examples to put them on the right path. But we may 
take one or two for the sake of illustration. 


The Post Office : 

1. Its origin—private delivery of letters—expen- 
sive State arrangements necessary for con- 
venience, safety and cheapness. 

2. Method of working—collection of letters— 
stamping—distribution by train, steamer, 
cart and peon. 

3. Improvements—cheap _ postage—post-cards— 
convenience of stamps, parcels, newspapers, 
etc. 

4. General advantages to public—intercommunica- 
tion between friends and scattered families— 
business facilities—spread of information by 
newspapers, etc. 

5. Summary—advantages of settled government, 
and co-operation and organization as exempli- 
fied in Post Office—a blessing which reaches 
high and low alike. 


Printing : 
1. Its invention—give some details. 
2. Method—by wooden blocks—then by metal 


blocks, hand engines, steam engines, and 
so on. 
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3. Benefits : (a) quickness, (b) accuracy, (c) com- 
' pactness, (d) clearness, (e) cheapness. 
4. Uses of printing in books, papers, notices, 
advertisements, and so on. 
5. General usefulness in rendering books easy and 
accessible and so assisting the progress of 
education and the spread of knowledge. 


Exercise. 75. 


Give outlines for essays on the following : 


1. Spring. 2. Rice. 3. The horse. 
4. Indian games. 5. The sea. 6. A festival. 
7. Obedience. 8. Music. 9. Sympathy. 
10. Poetry. 11. A holiday. 12. Borrowing. 


Hints.—These may be treated in a similar way to those 
given above, but no strict rules must be given. The 
student must use his knowledge, his observation, his 
intelligence, his reason, and his ingenuity; and if all 
these are brought to bear, he is bound to get a good 

outline and a good essay to follow. 
Don’t introduce too many povnts. 
Keep to your pownts. 


LESSON 31. 
GENERAL SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 


Exercise 76. 
A few subjects are here set down as suitable for essays ; 
the teacher can easily add to them. 


1. “ More haste less speed.”’ 
2. Frogs. 3. Winter. 
4. The rains. 5. A country walk. 
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6. Sir Syed Ahmad. 7. “ Look before you leap.” 
8. Common sense. 


9. Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar. 


10. Examinations. 11. Humour. 

12. Sita. . 13. Early rising. 

14. Fasting. 15. Hobbies. 

16. Photography. 17. Gardening. 

18. The Durga Puja. - 19. Ramazan. 

20. The theatre. 21. Aeroplanes. 

22. War. 23. Colonization. 

24. Thecow. 25. Vegetarianism. 

26. A muiser. 27. The study of science. 
28. The telescope. 29. Fairy tales. 

30. Astrology. 31. A Hindu marriage. 
32. A Mahommedan marriage. 

33. A feast. 34. A funeral. 

35. Summer. 36.. Mountains. 

37. Fishing. 28. A schoolboy’s duty. 
39. Respect to parents. 40. Flowers. 

41. Politeness. 42. An eclipse. 

43. The telegraph. 44. Karthquakes. 

45. Rivers. 46. The crow. 

47. The jackal. 48. The elephant. 

49. The bamboo. 50. A spendthrift. 


51. My favourite book. 52. My favourite game. 
53. My favourite study. 54. A friend. 

55. Imports and exports. 

56. Manufactures. 57. The farmer’s life. 
58. Town life and country life. 

59. An Indian village. 60. The telephone. 

61. An Indian house. 62. Tea. 

63. Bravery. ©” - 64. Sanitation. 
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65. 
67. 
69. 
71. 
73. 
75. 
77. 
79. 
81. 
83. 
85. 
87. 
89. 
91. 
93. 
95. 
97. 
99. 

101. 

103. 

105. 

107. 

109. 

LL. 

113. 

115, 

117. 

119. 

121. 

123. 

125. 

126. 


The rainbow. 66. Cleanliness. — 
Fever. 68. The plague. 
Water. 70. Drought. 

A student. 72. The dog. 
Calcutta. 74. Self-help. 
Industry. 76. Punctuality. 
Punishment. 78. Money. 

The stars. 80. The sun. 

The moon. 82. Tides. 
Winds. 84. A sailor’s life. 
Voyages by sea. 86. The life of a clerk. 
A magistrate. 88. A jail. 

The Viceroy. 90. A soldier. 

A bunniah’s shop. 92. A tailor. 


A cricket match. 94. A tea party. 


_An excursion. 96. Hunting. 

Harvest. 98. Bread. 

A trip to the hills. 100. A river voyage. 

A hospital. 102. A doctor. 

A caravan. 104. Perseverance. 
Agra. 106. Delhi. 

Benares. 108. Puri. 

Madras. 110. Bombay. 

The Haj. 112. Commerce. 

Trade, 114. War and commerce. 
Travel. 116. Todar Mall. 
Aurungzebe. 118. Akbar. 

The monkey. 120. Snakes. 
Sakuntala. 122. Savitri. 

Thrift. | 124. Female education. 


University examinations. 
The Test Examination. 
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127. 
129. 
131. 
133. 
135. 
137. 
139. 
141, 
143. 
144, 
145. 
146. 
148. 
149. 
151. 
153. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
165. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
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Self-denial. 128. The force of example. 
Good handwriting. 130. Savings banks. 

Silk. 132. Cotton. 

Jute. 134. Buddha. 

Irrigation. 136. Famines. 

The cocoanut. 138. Charity. 

The palm. 140. A storm. 


Ice and snow. 142. Newspapers. 
Keshub Chunder Sen. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 

Sohrab and Rustum. 

Asoka. 147. Alexander the Great. 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 

The Mahabharata. 150. The Ramayana. 
Sheikh Sadi. 152. Hafiz. 

Firdousi. 154. The climate of Bengal. 
The climate of the Punjab. 

A change to the hills. 

A visit to the seaside. 

A trip into the country. 

Climate and character. 

Trade and civilization. 

War and commerce. 

Peace and advancement. 

Economy. 164. Castles in the aar. 
Athletics. 166. Banks. 

Fashion in dress. 

Old and new systems of education. 
Languages of India. 

A common script for India. 

A universal language for India. 

Indian customs. 


176 
177 


181 


173. 
174. “ Fine feathers make fine birds.” 
175. 
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““ Cheats never prosper.” 
“A stitch in time saves nine.” 


_ * Let sleeping dogs lie.” 
_ “ Birds of a feather flock together.” 


178. “ You cannot touch pitch without being defiled.” 
179. “ Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
180. 


“He prayeth well, who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast.” 

_ “ Peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than war.” 


182. “ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


183. ‘‘ No gains without pains.” 
184. ‘“‘ By his company a man is known.” 
«185. “ The sluggard saith, ‘There is a lion in the 
way.” 
186. ‘“‘ Speech is silver, silence 1s golden.” 
187. “ A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
188. “A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
189. “‘ Honesty is the best policy.” 
190. “ Jack of all trades is master of none.” 
191. “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
a 192. “Tis an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 
193. “ What a man sows, that he shall reap.” 
194. What I intend to do when I leave school. 
195. The Ass in the Lion’s Skin. . 
196. The Dog in the Manger. 
’ 197. “ Cobbler, stick to thy last.” 


200 


_ Are people better off now than they were two 


198 
hundred years ago ? 
: 199 


_ Travelling now and in old days. 
- Household comforts now and in old days. 
- . 


ee a meee Rite eile ane 
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201. A great day in your life. 

202. If some one left you a lakh of rupees, how would 
you spend it ? 

203. If you were made king to-morrow, what would 
you do ? 

204. If you had the power to wish, what would you 
wish for ? : 

205. If you had a flying carpet, where would you go ’” 

206. What is the desire of your heart ? ; 

207. Whom do you consider the greatest man of all 
time ? 

208. Whom do you consider the greatest living man ? 

209. Give an account of the best man you know. 

210. Give an account of the best book you have read. 

211. What is your idea of a happy life ? 

212. “ Every man is the architect of his own fortune.” 

213. “ Prevention is better than cure.” 

214. ““God made the country, and man made the 
town.” 

215. “ We live in deeds not years.” 

216. In what place in the world would you rather 
live ? 

217. If you were offered a feast, describe the food 
you would choose. 

218. What kind of clothes would you prefer to wear ? 

219. What occupation would you choose if given a 
free choice ¢ 

220. “ Be neither a borrower nor a lender.” 

221. ‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. ” 

222. “‘ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

223. “ Little pot soon hot.” 

224. “ Example is better than precept.” 
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225. ‘“‘ Mock not a cobbler for his black thumbs.” 

226. “The pitcher that goes often to the well is 
broken at last.”’ } 
_ 227. ‘“ There is no cloud without a silver lining.” 

228. ‘‘ Even the longest lane has a turning.” 

229. “‘ Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” 

_ 230. “‘ When thieves fall out honest men come by 
- air own.” 

231. ‘‘ A liar is not believed even when he speaks the 
truth.” 

232. “‘ A fool and his money are soon parted.” 

233. “‘ A merciful man is merciful also to his beast.” 

234. “‘ Time and tide wait for no man.” 

235. “‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

236. ‘‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 

237. ‘‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child.”’ 

238. ‘“‘ Wisdom is more precious than rubies.” 

239. “‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard.” 

240. ‘‘ Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.”’ 

241. ‘‘ Pride goeth before a fall.”’ 

242. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” 

243. “It is as sport to a fool to do mischief.” 

244. “ A fool despiseth his father’s instruction.” 

245. ‘‘ A whisperer separateth chief friends.” 

246. “‘ Whoso giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 

247. ‘“‘ Wealth maketh many friends.” 

248. “ Misfortune proves our friends.”’ 

249. “A man diligent in business shall stand before 
kings.” 
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250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 


255. 


256. 


257. 
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“ Still waters run deep.” 3 
“ Sufficient unto'the day is the evil thereof.” 
“The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow wedie.” 
“Why should we dread to-morrow and so 
destroy to-day ? 
For if we borrow trouble, we'll surely have 
to pay.” “ 
“When poverty comes, friends flee.”’ 
‘He is a freeman whom the Truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” | 
“ The evil that men do lives after them.” - 


Write an imaginary conversation between : 


258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
father. 
263. 
career. 
264. 
265. 

- 266. 
267. 
268. 
keeper who has let the ball through and lost the match. 
269. 
the match. 
270. 


party. 


A shopkeeper and a customer. 

A ghari wallah and his fare. 

A teacher and a boy who has come late. 

A boy who has done well at school and his father. 
A boy who has done badly at school and his 


A boy and his teacher, about the boy’s future 


A boy leaving school and his teacher. 
A money-lender and a customer. 

A thief and a policeman. 

A magistrate and a prisoner. 

The captain of the football team and the goal- 


The captain and the goalkeeper who has sav 


A guest and his host who has invited him to 
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271. A gentleman paying a call and his host. 

272." A student and a gentleman to whom he is 
applying for a post. 

273. A townsman and a villager. 

274. Mahmud of Ghazni and Firdousi. 

275. Alexander ard Porus. _ 

276. Akbar and Todar Maii. 

277. Robinson Crusoe and Friday. 

278. Gulliver and one of his friends after his return. 

279. A bullock and his driver. 

280. The sheep and the butcher. 

281. The fish and the fisherman. 

282. The hunter and the hare. 

283. The tiger and the deer. 


Write letters : 

284. Apologizing for breaking a window. 

285. Declining an invitation. 

286. Expressing regret for running into a man when 
on your bicycle. 

287. Returning a book which you have borrowed 
and kept too long. 

288. On paying a debt which is overdue. 

289. Expressing thanks to your teacher on leaving 
school. 

290. Asking your teacher for special help in some 
subject. 

291. Applying for a scholarship. 

292. Applying for a railway concession. 

. 293. Inquiring about a lost box. 

294. Sending farewell wishes to a friend going on a 

journey. 


H.8.G. If D 
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Write a short story about : 


295. A brave deed. 

296. An unselfish act. 
297. A loving father. 

298. A faithful dog. 

299. A successful student. 
300. An adventure. 


LESSON 32. 
WORD FORMATION. 


The vocabulary of a language is increased by the 
formation of fresh words. In English, new words are 
formed by the addition of various prefixes and suffixes, 
and by the combination of two or more words into one. 


Exercise 77. 


Point out the prefixes and suffixes in the following 
words, and give, where you can, the signification of each : 
Gardener, lawyer, unlock, unwise, manhood, sailor, 
godly, wooden, nonsense, criticize, journalist, hillock, 
mistake, forsake, renew, bundle, rivulet, cigarette, 
worldling, wizard, balloon, bewail, avow, biped, bicycle, 
monoplane, countermarch, eulogy, epitaph, sweeten, 
liar. 


Hints.—We should notice that when a compound is formed 
with the help of a prefix or suffix, the original form 
of the main word often undergoes a change; thus 
bind becomes bund when we add -le: le becomes le 
when we.add -ar. 
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Exercise 78. 


Form new words from the following words: Act, 
preach, maid, boy, man, girl, husband, duty, land, 
paper, pen, photograph, book, wise, draw, vow, broad, 
high, good, govern, spin, engine, free, brother, hate, 
give, new, fort, gun, mask, sheep, tell, see, think, know, 
walk, run, praise, lock, bear. 

Hints.—The pupil should not be satisfied with giving 
one word only ; several should be given where possible : 


thus from act we may form action, enact, react, actor, 
and so on. 


Exercise 79. 


Form nouns from the following words: Magnify, 
drink, eat, see, grand, false, new, turn, think, sell, write, 
white, fair, large, grow, renew, survey, confess, dark, 
red, free, lend, learn, spell, offend, renew, strong, weak, 
vend, fly. 


Exercise 80. 


Form adjectives from the following words: Man, 
bird, wolf, thief, steal, wonder, attend, sheep, goat, 
snake, tiger, lion, girl, woman, boy, earth, moon, sun, 
coal, snow, rain, book, ocean, sea, fish, kitten, bear, 
ink, room, news, dog. 


Exercise 81. 
_ Form verbs from the following words: Large, new, 
- rich, poor, length, broad, gold, dog, horse, train, telegram, 
terminus, satisfaction, test, controversy, sermon, moral, 
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verily, electricity, red, purple, white, house, bath, 
circle, triangle, code, brute, grass, scar. 


LESSON 33. 
WORD FORMATION.—SUFFIXES. 


The following is a list of the principal suffixes used in’ 
English : 
Noun Suffixes to form Diminutives: -let, rivulet ; 
-el, pickerel, cockerel ; -ling, darling, duckling ; 
-kin, catkin, lambkin ; -el, morsel ; -ock, hillock ; 
-et, lancet; -ette, cigarette; -ve, lassie, laddie ; 
-ing, farthing, fairing. 
Hints.—-Some diminutive forms are employed to express 
contempt : poetasier, rhymester, gamester. 


To denote the agent: -er, gardener; -o7, sailor : 
-eer, engineer; -ier, clothier; -ary, actuary, 
secretary ; -ast, dramatist; -7, critic ; — -ast, 
enthusiast ; -ot, patriot ; -ie, Israelite. 

To denote the feminine gender: -ess, lioness; -ie, 
heroine; -en, vixen: -ster, spinster; -2, testa- 
trix. 

To denote a state, act, or quality: -dom, freedom ; 
-hood, brotherhood; -head, godhead; -ness, 
goodness ; -ship, workmanship; -ter, laughter ; 
-red, hatred; -th, growth; -ice, justice; -age, 
bondage; -y, ignominy; -ure, culture; -ence, 
confidence; -ance, brilliance; -mony, parsi- 
mony. 
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Adjective Suffixes: -ly, manly; -ern, western; -y, 
thirsty ; -some, fulsome ; -al, mental ; -ar, solar ; 
-ine, divine ; -ile, prehensile ; -cve, primitive ; -ant, 
sibilant; -ane, germane; -aneous, contempor- 
aneous; -ful, harmful; -ose, otiose; -ous, vic- 
torious ; -2sh, thinnish ; -less, helpless. 


Verb Suffixes: -en, lengthen; -fy, glorify; -se, 
cleanse; -le, startle; -ish, flourish; -ate, facili- 
tate ; -ise or -ize, criticize, temporize ; -er, flatter ; 
-le, rattle, babble. 


LESSON 34. 
WORD FORMATION.—PREFIXES. 


The following are some of the principal prefixes found 
in English : 

a- (on): aboard, afoot. 

a-, ab-, abs- (from) : avoid, abrupt, abstract. 

ad- (to): adverb. This prefix also appears in a modi- 
fied form; the d assimilates with the first letter 
of the following word, and becomes ¢, f, g, |, 
n, p, as in the following examples : (ad-cuse), 
accuse, (ad-fect) affect, (ad-gressive) aggressive, 
(ad-lude) allude, (ad-noy) annoy, (ad-povnt) 
appoint. 

aniphi- (both) : amphibious. 

an-, a- (not): anarchy, atheist. 

ana- (again, back): analyse, anagram. 

ante- (before): antecedent, anticipate (from «ante-, 
though spelt antz-). 
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anti- (against) : antidote, antipathy. 
archa- (chief) : architect, archangel. 
auto- (self) : automobile, autograph. 
be- (by): behold, beset, bemoan. 
NotEe.—The meaning of the suffix be- is not always by; 
it sometimes turns an intransitive verb into a transitive 
one, as wail, bewail; moan, bemoan; or it has an 


intensive force, as besmear; sometimes it entirely 
changes the meaning of the verb, as hold, behold. 


bi- (two) : biped, bicycle. 

bis- (twice) : biscuit (a small cake twice cooked). 

con- (with) : conform, congress. 

contra- (against) : contradict, controvert. 

dia- (through) : diameter. 

eu- (well, good) : eulogy, euphemism. 

ex- (out of) : extort, exude. 

for- (not): forbid. In such words as forbear, Ib has 
an intensive force. 

fore- (before) : foretell, foresee. 

hyper- (beyond) : hypercritical, hyperbole. 

m- (in): intrude. Note that im- becomes, through 
the attraction of the initial letter of the following 
word, 7m-, as impel ; en-, as enrol. 

wm- (not): insensible ; %m- sometimes becomes im-, 
as Improper ; or 2-, irrelevant. 

wmter- (between): interrupt, intervene. 

meta- (change) : metamorphosis, metonymy. 

mis- (wrong, amiss): mistake, misdeed. s 

mono- (single) : monarch, monopoly. 

non- (not): nonentity, nonsense. 

out- (excelling) : outdo, outrun. 

over- (above) : overlay, overdone. 
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pan- (all): panoply, pantheist. 

para- (beside) : paragraph. 

per- (through): persecute. It also becomes pur-, as 
in pursue. 

pert- (around) : perimeter, periscope. 

pre- (before) : prepay, prelude. 

preter- (beyond) : preternatural. 

pro- (forward) :. project, propose. 

re- (again) : repeat, renew. 

retro- (back) : retrospect. 

se- (apart, away from): select, seduce, secede. 

sub- (under) : subdue, subject. 

subter- (underneath) : subterranean. 

swper- (over): supervise. Also becomes swr-, as in 
survive. 

syn- (with): syntax. It also becomes syl-, as in 
syllabie, and sym-, as in symbol. 

trans- (across) : transport, transmit. 

ultra- (beyond) : ultramontane. 

un- (i) (not): untrue; (ii) (reversal of an action): 
undo, unbind. 

under- (insufficient) : underfed, underdone. 

wp- (upwards) : upstart, upheaval. 

vice- (in place of): vice-chairman, viceroy. 

with- (against) : withstand. 

with- (from) : withdraw, withhold. 

Hints.—These prefixes should be studied with the help 


of the dictionary, and the list of examples given 
supplemented. 
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Exercise 82. 


Give five words beginning with each of the following 
prefixes, give the meaning of each word, and explain the 
force of the prefix in each case: a-, ab-, for-, un-, ex-, arch-, 
con-, vice-, ante-, anti-, mono-, pan-, para-, syn-, per-, 
with-, super-, subter-, se-, amphi-. 


-Exercise 83. 


Split up the following words into their component 
parts, and give the meaning of each part separately : 
Biology, countermarch, pervade, syncope, pantomime, 
archbishop, archetype, protagonist, recur, admit, annoy, 
adhere, afford, forbear, forgo, before, foresee, undo, 
withhold, annex, assize, arrears, attain, avow, antedate, 
antiphony, antidote, nonconformity, nonentity, perjure, 
pervade, sirloin, survey, provide, persuade, vice-consul, 
autonomy, evangelist, euphony, metabolism, eulogy, 
monologue, metaphor, parasol, parallel, syncope, sym- 
metry. 

NotEe.—This exercise may be done with the help of a 


dictionary. Similar exercises may be given by the 
teacher from the dictionary. 


LESSON 35. 
WORD FORMATION.—COMPOUND WORDS, 


Compound words are often formed as necessity arises : 
Housemaid, railroad, steamboat, post-office, helmsman, 
book-worm, bird-seed, corkscrew, penknife, hair-brush, 
coal-scuttle, hair-oil, pincushion. 


. 
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HintTs.—With such words a hyphen is sometimes used and 
sometimes not. No very definite rule can be given ; 
but we may say that in the case of compounds which 
are familiar through long usage, the hyphen is usually 
omulted, while with newer coinage it is more frequently 
used. Thus we write housemaid, but usually write 
post-office. 

The desire for speed in writing, and the natural 
tendency to economy when despatching telegrams 
lead people to dispense with the hyphen, and even to 
write two words as one when they do not form a 
compound at all. Thus we find people writing alright, 
which is altogether incorrect, instead of all right. 
They murder the language in order to save a couple 


of pice. 


Exercise 84. 


Form compound words from the following : Chimney, 
cricket, dog, cat, ball, pen, governor, justice, magistrate, 
court, match, letter, boot, pencil, map, school, house, 
herd, elephant, engine, fire, soda, stick, water, cigar, 
gas, light, box, mast, neck. 


Exercise 85. 
Give 20 examples of compound words. 


Hints.— Several exercises of this kind may be given. 
They will help to enlarge the student’s vocabulary. 


LESSON 36. 
FIGURES OF SPEECH.—SIMILE AND METAPHOR. 


When we wish to express 4 resemblance or comparison 
we usually employ a simile or a metaphor. 
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A simile is the direct expression of resemblance, as: He 
is as brave as a lion. It is as sweet as honey. He looks 
like a soldier. 3 


Hints.—We can tell a simile by the words as, like, such as, 
which are always used to introduce it. 


A metaphor is the indirect expression of resemblance. 
It is, in fact, an implied or compressed simile : Cromwell 
was the Hammer of the monasteries. Rangit Singh was 
the Lion of the Punjab. 

Hints.—Here, instead of saying that Cromwell broke 
down the monasteries with the force of a hammer, or 
that Ranjit Singh was as brave as a lion, we use an 
abbreviated form, and speak of Cromwell as though 
he were actually a hammer, and Ranjit Singh a lion. 
We should also note that metaphors are briefer in 
form, and usually more striking and picturesque than 
similes; and that they can usually be expanded into 
similes. 


Exercise 86. 


Expand the metaphors in the following sentences 
into semiles : 
1. Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 
. Our good ship ploughs the sea. 
. He thundered at his hearers. 
. I will nip his plot in the bud. 
. He sifted the matter to the bottom. 
6. I will sound him and find out if he knows anything 
about it. 
7. Hamid is a walking dictionary. 
8. He shone a star of tournament. 


ore WS WO 
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9. Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march’d on without impediment. 


10. At length the mystery was unravelled. 


Hints.—For No. 1 we may say: The period of our dis- 
content, which was as dark and gloomy as winter, has 
now been made as bright and cheerful as summer by the 
arrival of the Duke of York, whose presence, like that 
of the sun, brings with rt light and happiness. 

The others may be similarly treated. 


Exercise 87. 
Point out the metaphors and similes in the following : 


. He is as honest as the day. 

. This author murders the English language. 
. I cannot swallow that story. 

. He fell mto the usurer’s net. 

His garments were as white as snow. 

. Gifts were showered upon him. 

. The crowd seethed with anger. 

There he sits as quiet as a stone. 

. He stared in stony silence. 

. The sailor spun them a thrilling yarn. 


SHMDNAANK WD 


—_ 


Exercise 88. 


Convert as many of the above similes as you can into 
metaphors, and metaphors into similes. 


Exercise 89. 


Convert the symiles in the following into metaphors : 


1. He spoke in a voice like thunder. 
2. He ran as fast as a bird can fly. 
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3. He is as stupid as a donkey. 

4. His career was ruined by this mistake as a ship 
is destroyed upon a rock. 

5. He caught him as a fisherman catches a fish. 


LESSON 37. 
OTHER FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


Other figures of speech, though less common than the 
metaphor and the simile, are also in frequent use. A few, 
with examples, are given below. 


Hyperbole (pronounced hy-pér-bo-le, with the accent 
on per) or exaggeration, is a figure often used in poetry : 
“Then flash’d the living lightning from her eyes, 

And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies.” 
“With my uplifted head I strike the stars.” 


Irony is a figure in very common use, by means of 
which we say the opposite of what we mean. Thus, 
when a boy misses a catch in the cricket-field, his friends 
often call out, “‘ Shabash! Well done!” This is irony. 

“A nice job you have made of it!” we sometimes say, 
meaning that you have done it very badly. This again 
is Irony. 

Notre.—The teacher can easily get his pupils to give 
examples of this very familiar figure, and he should 
point out instances that occur in the course of reading 
lessons. 

The Pun is another familiar figure. It consists in 
using words in a double sense so as to produce a humorous 
effect. Thus Hood writes : 
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** Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms ; 
But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms.” 
In Shakespeare’s play of Richard I., John of Gaunt 
' puns thus on his own name : 
“O! how that name befits my composition ; 
Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old.” 
When a humorist refers to an empty matchbox as 
“4A matchless box,” he makes a pun. Examples of 
such forms of humour are to be found in all languages. 
In every class boys will no doubt be found who can 
contribute a few examples. 


A Euphemism is a figure of speech by means of which 
we speak in pleasing or favourable terms of-an un- 
pleasant or bad thing. 

Thus, death by execution is sometimes referred to as 

the happy despatch. 

The guillotine, the mstrument of public execution in 

France, is spoken of as the maiden. 

A whip is sometimes called a persuader. 

Of a liar we may say he has a wonderful imagination. 

A le has been called a terminological inexactitude. 

Death is often referred to as a sleep. 

Robbers are called in Shakespeare conveyers. 

An idiot is sometimes called a natural; and so on. 

The pupils will be able to give many examples from 
their own language as well as from English. 

Allegory, Fable, Parable.—All these three names are 


applied to stories devised for the purpose of teaching 
moral truths. They are somewhat similar, except that 
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in an allegory the characters actually stand for virtues 
and vices, whereas in a fable or parable, the moral is 
taught in a more general way. Such stories are familiar 
in all languages. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is the 
most famous allegory in the English language; the 
Fables of Asop, the Greek slave, are known all over the 
world; and numerous parables are to be found in the 
Bible and many other sacred books. 


Climax.—This word means literally a ladder, and, as 
a figure of speech, it means a gradual ascent to a stronger, 
and again to a still stronger form of expression. Thus : 


Robber, murderer, parricide ! 


Here we have a man addressed in an ever-ascending 
scale of accusation or abuse. 


He smiled, he laughed, he roared. 


Here a man’s laughter is described in the same pro- 
gressive Manner. 


At first he walked, then he ran, and at last he simply 
flew 


is another example. 
The student may now easily give some of his own. 


Anti-Climax or Bathos implies a sudden descent 
from a high level to a low one, and the effect is usually 
ridiculous. 

Thus we may say: You have thwarted my wishes, 
you have, ruined my life, and you have spilled my tea. 


Pope, the poet, writes, speaking of Queen Anne : 


‘* Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea.” 
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Metonymy (the transfer of a name; pronounced 
me-tén-i-me) consists in speaking of a thing by the 
name of some other thing closely connected with it. 
Thus : | 

From the cradle to the grave is used instead of From 

unfancy to death. , 

Please address the chair, meaning Please address the 

chairman. 

The pen is mightier than the sword, that is, Learning is 

greater than warlike strength. 


The Crown v. Banerji. 


Synecdoche (pronounced sin-ék-do-ke, with the accent 
on ek) is a figure very like metonymy. It is often called 
the whole and part figure, and consists in indicating the 
whole thing by one of its constituent parts. 

Thus we say : 

Many hands make light work. 

Here hands stands for workers. 

The parental roof means the parental house. 

My bed is under the stars, that is, under the sky, in 

the open mr. | 

In each case the whole is indicated by naming a part 
of it. 


Personification. is used greatly in poetry, and con- 
sists in treating inanimate and abstract things as if they 
were living persons; in this way life and interest are 
imparted to the narrative. Thus Pope writes : 

“ Here stood [ll-Nature like an ancient mand, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayed.” 
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And Milton 
“* But he, her fears to cease, 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace.” 
And again : 
“ Hail! thou goddess sage and holy ! 
Hail! divinest Melancholy.” 


Notr.—The name of the thing or idea personified is usually 
written with a capital letter. The class will easily 
furnish many other examples. 


An Epigram is a brief and witty statement, often in 
verse. Thus Wordsworth writes : 
“ The child is father of the man.” 
Pope says : 
“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
And again : 
“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 
The poetry of most languages abounds in epigrams, 
which are always brief and witty. 
We. have here dealt with some of the commonest 


figures or turns of speech ; for others the student may 
consult the dictionary. 


LESSON 38. 
VERSE.—METRE. 


Language is written in two forms, prose and verse. 
The distinction between the two is very simple : 


Verse has metre ; prose has no metre. 
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Prose is the ordinary language of every-day speech, 

The meaning of the word metre is measure; and 
when we say language has metre, we mean that it is 
written in separate lines, each of which has a fixed mea- 
sure. When we open the pages of a book, we can 
tell at a glance whether it is written in verse, because 
in verse the lines are written in regular lengths. 

If we look at one or two pieces of verse carefully, we 
shall see what are the principal rules according to which 
verse is written. 

Let us take an example : 


You talk of wondrous things you see ; 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 

Or make it day or night ? 


If we look at the above lines carefully, we shall notice 
that they are almost of the same length on the printed 
page, the 2nd and 4th lines being a little shorter than 
the other two. And again, if we look more carefully, 
and count the number of syllables in each line, we shall 
see that the Ist and 3rd lines each contain 8 syllables, 
while the 2nd and 4th contain 6 syllables each. Now 
let us read the lines out slowly and carefully, and we 
shall see that they naturally divide themselves somewhat 
as follows : 

You talk — of won — drous things — you see ; 
You say — the sun — shines bright ; 

I feel — him warm — but how — can he 

Or make — it day — or night ? 

That is to say, we have in the Ist and 3rd lines four 
groups of two syllables each, and in the 2nd and 4th lines 


H.3.G. If 
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three groups of two syllables each. These groups 
are called feet. 

So we may say that the lst and 3rd lines contain 
4 metrical feet each, and the 2nd and 4th lines 3 metrical 
feet each. 

Now let us look at these feet, and see what they 
consist of. 

Let us take the first line : 


You talk — of won — drous things — you see. 


When we read this line aloud, we find that the 
voice naturally emphasizes the syllables talk, won, 
thongs, see. 

These we may mark thus (’). 

We have then in this line 4 accented or emphasized 
syllables and 4 wnaccented syllables. 

Kach group of two syllables is called a metrical foot, 
or, in brief, a foot. 

Therefore, if we are asked to give an account of the 
metre of this poem, we may say that it consists of 
alternate lines of four and three feet. 

Or, we may employ the technical terms in com- 
mon use, and say that it consists of tetrameters and 
trimeters. 

A line of verse containing 3 feet is known as a trimeter. 


99 93 $3 4 33 33 tetrameter. 
‘) ‘9 pees i : pentameter. 
i: is ha 3 a hexameter. 


These are the most common measures or metres. 
There are occasionally lines of less.than 3 or more than 
6 feet; but they are so uncommon that no special 
name is given to them. 
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There are still one or two other points that call for 
notice. Let us look at the line again : : 


“ae 2 ess pee 
You talk | of won | drous things | you see. 

We have four feet, and we should observe that the 
accent falls on the second syllable in each foot. A foot 
of this kind consisting of two syllables with the accent 
on the second syllable is called an iambus; and verse 
composed of such feet is known as iambic verse. We 
have borrowed the word from the ancient Greeks, who 
used to write their satires in such verse. and called it 
vambic, from a Greek word meaning to strike, or 
attack. 

The line given above may therefore be called an 
vambic tetrameter, and the line: 


I 


; F.9 3 , 
You say | the sun | shines bright 


is called an iambic trimeter, while the line : 


I 4 ey 3 / = a ys 
The cur | few tolls | the knell | of par | ting day 
is called an zambic pentameter. 
We should remember this because a very great deal 
of English verse is written in iambic pentameters. 
The zambic foot is the one most commonly employed 
in English verse, but there are also others that call for 


notice. 
Let us look at the following lines : 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream. 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 
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If we read them through we shall find that the accent 
falls on the 1st, 3rd, 5th and 7th syllables, thus : 


Tell me | not in | mournful | numbers. 

It has four feet, each consisting of an accented syllable 
followed by an unaccented one. Such a foot is called 
a trochee, and the line is called trochaic. The word 
trochee is derived from a Greek word meaning to run, as 
it was thought that such lines of verse seemed to run 
smoothly and easily. 

The above line is then a trochaic tetrameter, or, in 
simpler words, a line consisting of four feet, each of 
_ which consists of two syllables with the accent on the first. 
The second line scans as follows : 


Life is but an empty | dream. 
There are four feet, of which the first three are trochees 
and the last an incomplete trochee, consisting of one 
syllable only. 7 


For the | soul is | dead that | slumbers | 
This consists of four trochees, and the line : 


And things | are not what they | seem. 


and the last line is similar to the second. 
To scan a line is to divide it into feet and to mark 
the accents, as we have done above. 


Exercise 90. 
Scan the following lines : 


Ls It was six men of Hindustan, 
To learning much inclined, 
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Who went to see the elephant, 
Though all of them were blind. 
2. There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee. 
3. Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 
4. Home they brought her warrior dead ; 
She nor swoon’d nor utter’d cry ; 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
‘She must weep or she will die.” 
5. Right on our flank the crimson sun went down ; 
The deep sea roll’d around in dark repose. 


Hints.—In scanning these lines, we should notice that.a 
poet rarely follows a metre with undeviating regularity. 
If he did so the verse would become rather monotonous ; 
so, to introduce a little variety, little irregularities and 
variations are here and there introduced. Thus, in 
No. 5, the first line begins with a trochee, though the 
rest of the line is cambic. We scan : 


Right on | our flank | ete. 


If a lesson or two is given to the boys on verse, with 
plenty of examples, they will have no difficulty in 
grasping the main principles of metre. 


LESSON 39. 
VERSE.—RHYME. 


Rhyme is the name given to the pleasant sound pro- 
duced by the ending of lines in words of similar sound. 
The fox and the cat, as they travell’d one day, 
With moral discourses cut shorter the way. 
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The words day and way, which have a similar sound, 
are said to rhyme. ; | 

So also cat and bat, please and cheese, story and glory, 
hearing and jeering are said to rhyme. 

But cat is not said to rhyme with cat. These words 
are identical, and in order to have a rhyme in English 
there must be a different consonant at the beginning of 
the rhyming syllables. In cat and bat, -at is common 
to both, but the first letters c and b are different. So 
also in hearing and fearing. The words are identical 
in sound except in the first consonants, h and f, which 
are different. 

There is one other little point that we should notice. 
So long as the sownds are similar, the spelling does not 
matter. Thus heart rhymes with part, because -eari 
and -art are pronounced the same, though spelt 
differently ; and though rhymes with so, and plough with 
now, because we pay regard to the sound and not to the 
appearance of the word. 


Norr.—In some languages a word may rhyme with itsel. 
cat with cat ; but this is not allowed in English. 


LESSON 40. 
BLANK VERSE. 


English verse is sometimes written with rhyme and 
sometimes without. 

When verse has no rhyme it is called blank verse. 

Milton’s. great poem, Paradise Lost, is written in 
blank verse. - It begins as follows : 
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Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into this world and all our woe. 


Blank verse is written in iambic pentameters, which, 


as we know, means in lines consisting of five iambic 
feet, thus : . 


ana 2 / Pr 4 1 5 1 
Of Man’s | first dis | obe | dience and | the fruit 


s ? / 3 / 4 / 5 / 
Of that | forbid | den tree | whose mor | tal taste. 


Exercise 91. 
Scan the following lines, and describe the metre of each : 


I. In sooth he was a peerless hound 
The gift of royal John ; 
But now no Gelert could be found, 
And all the chase rode on. 


I know a curious little boy. 


When you've work to do, boys, 
Do it with a will. 


4. The king was sick. His cheek was red, 
And his eye was clear and bright ; 
He ate and drank with kingly zest, 
And peacefully snored at night. 


5. And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river : 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


6. They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
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7. The quality of mercy is not strained. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven. 


8. He that is down, heeds fear no fall ; 
He that is low xo pride ; 
He that is ei shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


9. A silly young cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the warm sunny months of gay summer 
and spring, 
Began to complain, when he found that at home 
His cupboard was empty and winter was come. 


10. Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Hints.—In the last two passages we have examples of a foot 
of three syllables called the anapaest. Let us take a 
line and scan it : . 


Through the warm | sunny months | of gaysum | mer 
and spring. 


We have here four feet, each consisting of two un- 
accented syllables and one accented one. Such a foot 
is called an anapaest. 

Sometimes we have mixed lines, consisting partly 
of iambics and partly of anapaests : 


Behind | shut the post | ern the lights | sank to rest. 


The first foot is an vambic, and the remaining three 
are anapaests. 7 

There are also other forms of metrical feet ; but, as 
they are not very common, we need not trouble about 
them now. The student may wait till he reaches the 
college classes. 
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LESSON 41. 
COMMON MISTAKES TO BE AVOIDED. 


The following are a few mistakes frequently made by 
young students. They should be carefully avoided. 


Nouns. 


Youngers.—Sometimes in a letter we meet with the 
expression : Give my love to the youngers. This 
is quite wrong ; we may use the expression elders, 
but we cannot say youngers. We may say: 
younger members of the family, or we may say 
children or brothers and sisters. 


Blotting.—We should say : blotting paper. Blotting 
is incorrect. 


Boarding.—We should say : Boarding House or 


Hostel. There are ten boys in my boarding is 
incorrect. 


Plurals wrongly used. 


In English we use such nouns as food, corn, rice, 
frat, hair, advice, scenery, poetry, abuse, clergy, people, 
alphabet, in the singular only. It is incorrect to speak 
of The Poetries of Tennyson or The Sceneries of 
England. 

And it is incorrect to say : I washed my hairs, I have 
got a handful of corns, or I am fond of fruits. 

It is only in exceptional cases that these words are 
used in the plural. 
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Other Nouns incorrectly used. 


Family members.—It is incorrect to say : I went there 
with my family members. We say: with the 
members of my family. 

Business.—It is incorrect to say: I have an urgent 
business. We should say: I have some urgent 
business or an urgent prece of business. 


Other Common Mistakes. 


No any.—It is incorrect to say: I have no any book 
or books. We should say : I have no book, I have 
not a book. 

Much thankful.—This is another very common error. 
We should say: I am very thankful. Much is 
not used before an adjective in the positwe degree ; 
it may, however, be used before a past participle, 
as: He was much annoyed. Past participles 
are not ordinary adjectives, and cannot be 
compared. 

Fond.—We sometimes hear.people say: I am fond 
to see you. This is incorrect. We should say : 
I am glad to see you. 


Too glad.—Too is often wrongly used in the sense of 
very. I am too glad to see you, is wrong if we 
mean: I am very glad to see you. Too means 
excessively, more than is right or proper. 

When in doubt use very. 


Separation.—It is wrong to say: I cannot bear his 
separation. We should say: I cannot bear 
separation from him. 
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Can not.—This is incorrect. We should write cannot. 

To strongly recommend.—This mistake is known as 
the split infinitive. We should not separate to 
from the verb. We should write: to recommend 
strongly. 


pe aI | hia gould bo He dalle wie ti foot 
He tells me fool. 


See.—It is incorrect to say: See your book. We 
should say : Look at your book. | 

Hear._—Hear me, should be: Listen to me, or Attend to 
me. 

Make.—We made two goals, is wrong. We should say : 
We got two goals. 

Gave.—We gave a goal, is wrong. We should say: 
We lost a goal. 

Deny.—I invited him to dinner, but he denied. This 
is wrong. We should say: He refused. Deny is 
used in regard to a charge or accusation: He 
demed that he had stolen the. book. 

Put, keep.—These words are often incorrectly used. 
Put means to place temporarily: He put his 
book on the desk; but we say: He keeps his 
book on the shelf. That is, he usually keeps it 
there. Keep has the sense of permanence or 
habit. 

Drown.—The ship struck a rock and was drowned. 
This is wrong. Drown means to perish in the 
water, and is used of living things only. The boy 
was drowned. 

Wear.—Wear your hat, is incorrect. We say: Put on 
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your hat. Wear indicates permanence or habit. 
He wears fine clothes; that is, it is his 
habit. 


Reach.—He reached there on Sunday, should be: He 
arrived there. Reach is a transitive verb, and 
must be followed by an object. 


Use.—The Bengalis wse to eat rice. This should be : 
The Bengalis eat rice, or The Bengalis are in the 
habit of eating rice. In this sense use is found 
in the past tense only: The Bengalis used to eat 
rice. This means they were once in the habit of 
eating rice, but no longer do so. 


Cut.—Cut that word, should be: Strike out that word, 
or delete that word. 


Angry wpon.—He was angry wpon me, should be: He 
was angry with me. : 
Marry with—He married with the Maulvi's daughter, 

is wrong. We should say: He married the 


Maulvi’s daughter; or: He was married to the 
Maulvi’s daughter. 


In, into.—In, implies rest wr a place. or movement 

within a place, as: He was sitting am the room ; 

He was walking in the room. That is, walking 
inside the room, and not going beyond it. 

Into implies motion from one place into another. 


He came into the room. He threw the ball znto 
the field. 


Tha.—That is used to introduce indirect speech. We 
must not say : He said that !amready. He said, 
“T am ready.” ‘Remember to use inverted 
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commas with direct speech, and never to introduce 
it with the word that. 


No sooner—No sooner and similar comparatives are 
foilowed by than. It is wrong to say: He no 
sooner saw me bat he ran away. We can avoid 
this mistake easily if we remember that than 
mdicates comparison, and is used after adyectives 
and adverbs in the comparative degree. 

Onil.—Stay there until I do not come is incorrect. 
We should say: Stay there wntil I come. Not 
should not be placed after until. | 

So ... as.—As I am ill, so I hope you will grant me 
leave. This is incorrect. We should say: As 
I am ill, I hope you will grant me leave. 

When as means since or because, it is not fol- 
lowed by so. 

Three hundred twenty—We should say: Three 
hundred and twenty. 

Since.—I am in this class sonce six months. This 
should be : I have been in this class for six months. 
Since refers to a point of time. Thus we say : 
I have been in this class since January. For 
indicates duration of time : I have been working 
for six hours. 

The present perfect tense is used to indicate 
an action of the past still continuing at the present 
tame. 1 have been in this class six months, means : 
I am still in the class. 

If you wish to indicate that you are no longer 
in the class, you say : I was in the class for six 
months ; that is, I am no longer in it. 
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No sooner.—No sooner I left he took my bicycle. 
This sHould be: As soon as I left, ete., or: No 
sooner had I left than, etc. 


For.—He failed for ten marks, should be: He failed by 
ten marks. SIE: 
We were late for five minutes, should be: We 
were late by five minutes. 


Fool, miser.—It is wrong to say: He isa fool boy. He 
is a miser fellow. Both these words are nouns. 

We should say: He is a fool. He is a miser. 
Or we may say: He is a foolish boy. He is a 

| miserly fellow. 7 
So, as.—So should be used in a negative sentence : 
He is not so big as his brother. In an affirmative 
sentence we use as : He is as big as his brother. 
Hints.—Every teacher should keep a note-book, in which 
to note down from time to time mistakes commonly 
made by his pupils; these he should set himself to 
eradicate one by one, until they have disappeared. 

Exercises giving wrong forms to correct should be very 
sparingly used, as there is a danger that the pupil may 


get the wrong form fixed in his mind instead of the 
right one. 


—_ 
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